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The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a interesting story by 
Justin MCCARTHY, entitled “ MATTIE OF GREY- 
SPARKLE,” with a page of spirited sllustrations. 

An WAUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


STATE RIGHTS. 
HE Nation, citing Harper's Weekly as a 
“stalwart” authority—a compliment 
which we fear-may be challenged in ortho-_ 
dox stalwart quarters—remarks that it; 
“seldom refers to State rights except as a 


- * pestilept heresy’ or noxious doctrine which 


the war is supposed to have killed.” This 
droll misconception of our views we must 
ascribe, of course, to our imperfect state- 
ment of them, because local self-government, 
properly understood, is the foundation of 
our whole political system. No well-in- 
structed or thoughtful Aimerican questions 


it, and every such man opposes all tenden-: 


cies to weaken or to disregard a legitimate. 
local authority. Thefear of Patrick HEN- 
RY and of GEORGE CLINTON, when the Con- 
stitution was adopted, was that it would 
supersede this authority and practically an- 
nihilate the States. ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
more sagaciously, thought that the centrifa- 
gal force of the new Union would be very 
much stronger than the centripetal, and the 
event has justified his prevision. State 
feeling has been always more powerful, and 
our troubles have sprung from the exagger- 
ation of State, not’ of national, authority. 
Indeed, the feeling was so strong that the 
Constitution could not have been adopted 
if the dividing line between the two author- 
ities had not been left indistinct. That line, 
therefore, naturally became the point of de- 
parture of parties, and its uncertainty has 
been very conyenient for all sides... When 
JEFFERSON was seeking power, he immense- 
ly overstated the doctrine of State rights, 
describing the natienal government as a 
mere depariment of foreign affairs. But 
when he had gained ascendency, not only 
did he deliberately stretch the national 
power to the most unconstitutional extent, 
but he confessed that he did so. On the 
other hand, when the Federalists, whose ad- 


mulnistration had aroused JEFFERSON’s pro- 


fessed apprehensions of “monarchy,” fell 
from power, they invoked State rights as 
against what they denounced as the odious 
batioual assumptions of MADISON. 

The assertion of State rights became more 
and more threatening. We will not trace | 
its progress, It is enough to remember that 


_ they have never been invoked for the pro-— 


tection of liberty or justice. On the con- 
trary, the cry has been the shibboleth of the 
foulest Wrong und the most revolting injus- 
tice. It is, doubtless, possible that the na- 
tional power might become hurtful to the 
States. Butit is certain that the exaggera- 


tion of State power has almost destroyed 


the nation. The State-rights tendency is 
plainly not the one that our history shows 


_to need re-enforcing, and the reasons are ob- 
_ VYious. In the political situation of to-day 


it is enough te remember that Calhounism 
Was its extreme form, and that Calhounism 
became the moving principle of the Demo- 
cratic party. Controlling the last Demo- 
cratic Administration, it ruined the national 
credit and crippled the national resources, 
and as States rose in arms against the Union, 
declared that States could not be coerced, 
and the war followed. The Nation thinks 
that the extreme doctrine which asserts the 
right of secession was made by the war a 
mere foolish speculation. We hope so. It 
is possible, also, that some Republicans éx- 
aggerate the scope of the national authority. 
We are not aware, however, that we are 
among them. But it seems to us a very 
plain duty{to warn those who will heed, 
that Democratic teachings upon this subject 
are to be received with the utmost suspi- 
cion, and that a party tainted through and 
through with false doctrine is not more 
likely to teach the true faith because it has 
been baffled in its attempt to enforce the 
untrue. Undenbtedly the truth is as tre 
from one mouth as from another, but, for 
all that, the Jacobites were not desirable 
expounders of constitutional monarchy. It 
is not by the residuary legatees of Calhoun- 
ism that we are likely to be taught the 
sound doctrine of constitutional Unionism. 


When the Pennsylvania Democratic Con- 
vention declares that the country is men- 
aced by the Republican assertion that the 
national Administration may keep on foot a 
standing army to invade the States for po- 
litical purposes without regard to constitu- 
tional restriction, every honorable Repub- 
lican, knowing that no such assertion has 
been made, but on the contrary that it has 
been expressly disclaimed by the Repub- 
lican Executive, remembers with profound 
contempt that the Pennsylvania Democra- 
cy, with uncomplaining composure, saw the 
Union attacked by armies of the States, and 
for all the opposition offered by that Democ- 
racy, the States might have destroyed the 
Union and welcome. We do not think that 
Senator Hm. or Mr. ALEXANDER H. STE- 
PHENS wishes to renew the struggle for the 


| Confederacy, nor to re-establish slavery. 


But we regard their views of the nature of 
this government as essentially wrong, and 


| we do not believe that a party ef which 


they are representative leaders would 
strengthen the constitutional guarantees 
of liberty. The tendency of their political 
school is to a State isolation, which is hos- 
tile to national feeling, and therefore preju- 
dicial to the common welfare. 

The Republican party maintains—r, if it 
does not, Harper's Weekly maintains—that 
the governmcat of the United States deals 
as directly with citizens as that of any 
State, and must enforce its legitimate au- 
thority without invitation or permission of 
anything but the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States. Of course the nature 
and extent of that legitimate authority is 
the very point of the debate. In the pres- 
ent controversy the question is whether 
elections for members of Congress ought to 
be left wholly to the States, or whether it 
is desirable, upon the highest grounds of 
public welfare, that the United States should 
exercise some supervision of them. Are 
they sufficiently guarded by the constitu- 
tional provision that each House shall be 
the judges of the election of its own mem- 
bers? This is a fair question. But it has 
been argued by Democrats in Congress upon 
grounds which involve the traditional Dem- 
ocratic heresy of extreme State rights which 
was made the plea for civil war, and it is 
those grounds, not the fact of the question, 
that we challenge. Undoubtedly, as the 
Constitution did not settle the line between 
State and national authority, it must con- 
tinue to be a question for discussion. Ev- 


_ ery man must get all the light upon it that 


he can. But the questio now discussed 
with a view to party ascendency, and a 
party which has been so truculently wrong 
upon the general subject as the Democratic 
ought to have as poor a standing in the 
court of public opinion as British Jingoism 
upon a question of British “interests.” It 
is not State rights, it is the theory of State 
rights which the controlling power of the 
Democratic party tried to put into practice, 
which the war, we hope, killed. And we 
propose to point out that as the cry of 
State rights was raised formerly by Demo- 
crats to make slavery secure and secession 
practicable, it is raised by them now when 
notoriously guilty of violence and fraud at 
elections, and when their success would 
make such fraud and violence easier. 


* MR. BAYARD’S VIEW. 

Mr. BayaRD is the conspicuous Democrat 
who commands the most respect from his 
political opponents. His personal charac- 
ter, his evident political sincerity and cour- 
age, and his uniform courtesy in debate, 
with his long experience and large know!l- 
edge of public affairs, make him an exceed- 
ingly attractive figure, and commend what- 
ever he says to the consideration of intelli- 
gent men. He is withal a warm partisan. 
He holds strictly to what are called Jeffer- 
sonian principles, and to the “old-fashioned” 
Democratic views. If he lived in New York 
instead of Delaware, he would be probably 
the candidate of his party for the Presiden- 
cy, and a very strong candidate he would be. 
Bat we think he would be defeated, not upon 
personal but upon party grounds, because of 
the natural and profound distrust of the 
party to which he belongs, and the feeling 
that he is not a true representative of its 
real spirit and drift. The contest of 1880 
will not be one of pelitical principle so 
much as of national feeling. Intelligent 
Republicans and Democrats do not radical- 
ly differ upon the financial question, nor 
upon the just limits of the national and 


State authority, nor, indeed, probably, upon 


the general purposes of a tariff. The real 
forces in the election will be on one side 


the conviction, undoubtedly sincere, howev- 


er ludicrously mistaken, that, as it is stated 
to us by a quiet citizen of North Carolina, 
“it is the purpose and intention of the ‘ stal- 
warts’ to re-establish the bayonet régime of 
‘68 and 76 in the South, in order to put the 


Republican party in permanent possession | 
of the government,” and, on the other, the 


- 


| 


q 


equally fixed conviction that Democratic 
success, under whatever name or candidate, 
would be somehow the virtual triumph of 
the rebellion over the loyal Union . senti- 
ment. | 

It is this profound distrust, foolishly fos- 
tered by the Democrats in the extra session, 
which will probably defeat any Democratic 
candidate in an honest election. Mr. Bay- 
ARD’s parting remarks, as he sailed for Eu- 
rope, certainly did not tend to remove this 
distrust. In an interview with a reporter 
he repeated in moderate and courteous 
phrase the assertion of the most reckless 
Democratic organs. He said, speaking of 
the President : 

“ Bat one thing he has succeeded in, and that is to 
show that he has the will and power to obstruct the 
passage of laws by an arbitrary veto power based upon 
party discretion, and thus throw the government into 
confusion, and fill the public mind with apprehen- 
sions by preventing Congressional supplies.” 

And he also spoke of the President as mak- 
ing himself a third House ‘of Congress. 
These are extraordinary remarks. They are 
equally wrong as statements of fact and of 
principle. Mr. BayarD is a Senator who, 
during the ascendency of the Republican 
party, usually voted against great measures 
of Republican policy. Did he improperly 
or offensively “ obstruct the passage of laws” 
by his negative vote? Assuming his sin- 
cerity, did he do more than his duty? Could 
he honorably have done less? Now all that 
is true of Mr. BAYARD’s vote is true of the 
President’s veto.. The veto is a constitu- 
tional function of the President, precisely 
like the vote of the Senator. Its exercise 
is no more an obstruction to legislation, in 
any improper sense, than the vote of the 
Senator. Itis no more an arbitrary act than 
the Senator’s vote. It is based upon party: 
discretion in no other sense than the Sena- 
tor’s vote. Senator BAYARD is as open at 
every point to the accusation of obstruction 
and arbitrary action as the President, and 
although he intimates, he would hardly care 


to assert, that the President had done any- } 


thing not strictly and clearly within his 
constitutional right ; and if so, the Senator’s 
insinuation is unworthy of him. Mr. Bay- 
ARD of “an arbitrary veto powef.” 
If he saw his words in print, he saw their 
gross inaccuracy. There is no arbitrary veto 
power. The veto is an express constitu- 
tional power. The method of its exercise 


is carefully defined in the fundamental law. | 


Would Mr. BAYARD say that the President 
has departed in the least point from that 
method? Or, since the veto can never be 
invoked until laws have passed Congress, 
would he say that not to conform to the 
will of Congress is to obstruct the passage 
oflaws? Todo this would be to favor views 
subversive of the government by vesting its 
entire power in'Congress. This is what the 
“stalwarts” of Mr. Bayarp’s party sought 
todo. This is what he by implication fa- 
vors. Anditisithis disposition which shows 
that Mr. Bayarp would “go with his party,” 
and which the national distrust of 
him, as of at possible Democratic candi- 


date. 


Mr. BaYarRp’s remark, taken altogether, 
is still more i He says that 
the President by a simple exercise of his 
constitutional duty has shown a willing- 
ness to throw the government into confu- 
sion, and to prevent Congressional supplies! 
This is a mere écho of the doctrine of Messrs. 
THURMAN’S and Becx’s threat at the close 
of the regular session. The Constitution 
makes it the President’s duty to veto a bill 


of the majority if he does not approve it. 


Mr. BayakpD and his Democratic colleagues, 
being the majority, had endeavored by their 
votes, as the President thought, to interfere 
with his constitutional duty, and having 
done so, they attempted to coerce him into 
compliance by compelling him either to vio- 
late his oath and his duty or to veto the 
appropriations. He did not hesitate to do 
his duty, and now Mr. Bayarpb, who had 
helped to place him under this coercion, de- 
nounces his act as arbitrarily throwing the 
government into confusion by preventing 
the supplies! The only intelligible expla- 
nation of this remark, consistent with the 
view which we hold of Mr. Bayarp’s char- 
acter and capacity, is that he really thinks 
the President ought not to veto a bill which 
Congress has passed, especially if Congress 
has made the appropriations contingent 
upon his surrender. The only possible ex- 
planation of the word “arbitrary” as ap- 
plied. to the veto is that the President exer- 
cised his undoubted power dishonestly, from 
a mere party purpose or personal whim, and 
not because of sincere conviction. We re- 
peat that the President’s veto is no more 
open to such a charge than Senator Bay- 
ARD’s vote. If there has been arbitrary 
action, it seems to us to be that of the Dem- 
ocratic caucus, and the policy of Senators 
THURMAN and BEcK, and in the form of the 
bills for which Mr. Bayarp voted. If there 
has been danger of throwing the govern- 
ment into confusion, and if the public mind 


has been filled with apprehension, we ven- 


ture to say that such results are due, not 
to the vetoes of the President, but to the 
votes of Mr. Bayarp and his party friends. 
And if there be danger of collision between 
the national Executive and Legislature, it 
is one which inheres ir the Constitution, 
and one for which any Congress would be 
responsible which, because it could not re- 
peal a law constitutionally, should attempt 
its repeal through coercion of the Executive, 
by presenting him such an alternative as 
Mr. BAYARD and his friends offered to the 
President. | 


JEFFERSON, GALLATIN, AND 
THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


It has been asserted that President Jrr- 
FERSON issued an executive order like that 
written by Mr. WEBSTER at the request of 
President HARRISON, and that of President 
Hayes prohibiting the interference of of- 
fice-holders with elections. More than once 
Mr. JEFFERSON expressed such an intention, 
and we have even seen what purported to 
be the terms of his order. 
record of it in the State Department; and 


the Writings of Albert Gallatin, just publish- 


ed by Messrs. Lippincott & Co., show that 
it was not issued. Mr. GaLuaTin’s works, 
in three handsome volumes, are edited by 
Mr. HENRY, ADAMs, who has also admirably 
written the Life—and the whole work is by 
far the richest contribution recently made 
of materials for American history. Mr. 
Apams’s Life of Gallatin is the first ade- 
quate presentation of one of the ablest of 
earlier American statesmen, who was to the 
first Republican or Democratic Administra- 
tion what ALEXANDER HAMILTON was tothe 
first Federal Administration: and it is in- 
teresting that a memoir so justly appreci- 
ative of one of JOHN ADAMs’s strong polit- 
ical opponents should be the work of JoHn 
ADAMs’s great-grandson. Among Mr. 
LATIN’S services was that of clearly seciug 
and plainly stating the true principles of the 
civil service, and he must be acknowledged, 
so far as sound principle is concerned, to 
have been the father of civil service reform 
in this country. : 

In July, 1804, Mr. JEFFERSON, in a letter 
to Mr. GALLATIN, complains of office-holding 


interference, and asks him what he thinks of — 


a prohibitory order, and whether it should 
be issued privately or publicly. In his reply 
Mr. GALLATIN reminds Mr. JEFFERSON that 
in the very first months of his administra- 
tion he had himself proposed such an order 
to the President. In July, 1801, he had sub- 
mitted to Mr. JEFFERSON the draft of a cir- 
cular to collectors of the customs, in which 
he directs that the door of the service shall. 
not be shut against any man on account of 
his political opinjons, and that integrity 
and capacity alone shall determine ap- 
pointments; and in the spirit of President 
HaYEs’s order of 1877 he condemns the use 
of patronage to control political action as 
injurious to the proper discharge of official 
duty, and destructive of the fundamenfal 
principles of a republican Constitution. The 
clear and decisive expressions of Mr. Gal- 
LATIN are admirable, and show the ripeness 
of his thought upon the subject. Mr. JEF- 
FERSON replied the next day that Mr. MapI- 
son, the Secretary of State, was with him 
when he received and read the circular, and 
that he himself approved its sentiments so 
fully that he: proposed very soon to issue a 
proclamation upon the subject. But he add- 
ed that both he and Mr. Map1son thought 
it wiser to wait a little. President Jrr- 
FERSON waited, but Secretary GALLATIN oft- 
en recurred t¢ the topic, and always with 
the same clear conviction. The President 
waited, and the order never appeared. 


Mr. JEFFERSON’s theory of appointments ~ 


and removals, however, is well known to 
political students. It is stated by him 12 
many letters, and most elaborately in July, 
1803, to WiLLIAM Dvang, of Philadelphia, 
who had sent him the address of a ward 
committee of that city on the subject of 
removals from office. The theoty was that 
the offices should be filled proportionally 
by members of the two parties, and this 
proportion Mr. JEFFERSON proposed to ob- 
tain not by arbitrary removal, but by ap- 
pointing to places vacated by cause, by 
death, or resignation, members of his own 
party until the proper proportion was 
reached. This, of course, was fancifal, like 
many of Mr. JEFFERSON’s views. It admit- 
ted the Trojan horse, and was a practice 
sure to be abused. In the draft of a letter 
to Duan, intended to pacify the clamor 
of the Philadelphia faithful for spoils, but 
which was apparently never sent, Mr. JEF- 
FERSON says of his famous letter concerning 
the removal of the Collector at New Haven: 


But there is no 


w 


| 
622 
| 
| 
| 
mi 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| : “The purpose there explained was to remove some 
of the least deserving officers, but generally to prefer 
the milder measure of waiting till accidental vacancies 
should furnish opportunity of giving to Republicans 
their due proportion of office. To this we have stead- 
ily adhered. Many vacancies have been made by death 
ii | and resignation, many by removal for malversation if 
| office, and for open, active, and viralent abere of offi- 
ES | cial influence in opposition to the order of things ¢- 
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tablished by the will of the nation. [We respectfully 
invite the attention of all Northern and Southern 
‘‘ Confederates” to that last word.) Such removals 
continue to be made on sufficient proof; the places 
have been steadily filled-with Repnblican characters, 
until of 316 offices in all the United States subject to 
appointment and removal by me, 180 only are held by 
Federalists. I do not include in this estimate the ju- 
diciary and military, because not removable but by es- 
tablished process; nor the officers of the internal reve- 


because discontinued by law ; nor 


postmasters, or 
any others not named by me. And this has been ef- 
fected in little more than two years by means so mod- 
erate and just a8 can not fail to,be approved in future.” 
This moderation undoubtedly had an ul- 
terior political purpose—that of conciliating 
and dissolving the Federalists by not mak- 
ing “a clean sweep.” But all of Mr. JEr- 
FERSON’S correspondence upon the subject 
is instructive, because it shows, among many 
significant things, these two: that our first 
great and successful party leader held that 
the civil service should not be the spoils of 
the dominant party; and that the spoils sys- 
tem is not necessary to party success. He 
also held that it was doubtful whether he 
ought to listen to the advice of members 
of Congress in regard to appointments, be- 
cause the Constitution plainly intended to 
leave that subject to the Executive and 
Senate. Indeed, many of the wishes and 
intentions and convictions of the ablest 
and most sagacious of our political thinkers 
and leaders in regard to the civil service 
have been quietly put into practice by Pres- 
ident Hayes. It is the purity, the ability, 
the patriotic fidelity, and the unostentatious 


_ efficiency of his administration which is the 


most powerful-claim of the Republican par- 
ty to the confidence of the country and to 
continued power. 


A FREE CIRCULATING PUBLIC 
| | LIBRARY. 


THERE are noble consulting libraries in 
New York, and it is impossible in the Astor 
and Lenox colleetions not to be grateful to 
the men who, in providing for the free pub- 
lic use of such treasures, have done so signal 
a service to the community. But a great 
free circulating library is yet wanting in 

New York, and the subject is worth the con- 
sideration of rich New-Yorkers who intend 
to give some good gift to the city. 7 

The Boston Public Library is a model o 
-such an institution... But in its foundation 
it had not only the advantage of the munifi- 
cent gifts of Mr. BaTEs, but the unique ben- 
efit of Mr. TICKNOR’s immense knowledge of 
books in all languages and of his devoted 
zeal, For some years the library was his 
chief interest. He went to Europe on its 

_behalf, and laid its foundation in an ample 
collection of the best works, the works es- 
sential to sound scholarship, carefully se- 
lected by himself, and by his will he left* 
to the library his own collection of Spanish 
and Portuguese books and manuscripts. It 
was said that no single library in Spain 
contained all the works that were in Mr. 
TickNoR’s collection; and he added to it a 
fund, of which the income was to be spent, 
under certain conditions, for Spanish and 
Portuguese books of permanent value and 
authority. The eollection numbered nearly 
four thousand volumes, which; with that of 
the general library and the pamphlets, make 
nearly ten thousand titles. A catalogue of 
these works has just been iseued in the 
handsomest form by the library. It was 
prepared by Mr. JAMES LyMaN WHITNEY, 
the head of the catalogue department, and 
is one of the most elaborate and admirable 
works of its kind—a volume of 476 pages, | 
aud the most important work published by 
the library. | 

The annual report of the library for the 
last year has been just presented to the 
Common Council, and it is full of interest- 
ing facts and figures. The total number of 
volumes is 360,963. These are divided be- 
tween the consulting and the circulating li- 
braries; and besides the central collection in 
Boston, there are eight branches in neigh- 
boring towns which are really within the 
city. These libraries were open to the pub- 
lic 308 days during the year, and although 
the conditions of use of the books are very 
reasonable, so as to exclude no one who re- 
ally wishes to use them, the loss of books is 
insignificant. There is but one volume lost 
for every 11,805 circulated. The central 
collection lost but eighty-seven volumes 
during the year, and four of the branches, 
With an aggregate circulation of 260,405, 
lost none. From the beginning of the libra- 
Ty and its branches the circulation has been 
10,483,431, and the loss, including wear and 
tear, and condemnation of used books, has 
been but one volume to each 365 circulated 
'n twenty-one years’ use of the central li- 
brary, and a shorter one of the branches. 
The sale of catalogues, with fines, during 
these years, has brought into the city treas- 
ury the sum of $26,695 61, which would have 
made good the losses. Like Mupim in Lon- 
don, the library buys a large number of cur- 
rent and intrinsically valuable works like 


Di Cyprus, and one of the trust- | 


periment of the circulation of large num- 
bers of periodicals, and thus far with marked 
success. The Boston report is so striking 
and satisfactory that we can not but again 
errnestly commend it to the intending New 
York benefactor. 


PERFIDIOUS ALBION. 


THE objection of the Paris Siécle to the 
official English lamentation over the Prince 
Imperial seems to us to be well taken. 
There is no French Empire, and how could 
there bea French Prince Imperial? Would 
JEROME be received as Emperor if he 
came to England? Yet he is as truly Em- 
peror as the son of Louis NAPOLEON was 
Prince Imperial. There are two other fam- 
ilies beside the BONAPARTE family which 
have furnished rulers to France—the older 
and the younger Boursons. If JEROME 
BONAPARTE be Emperor of the French, the 
Count of Chambord is King of France, and 
the Count of Paris King of the French. 
Now if the Count of Chambord had a son 
who should die in exile in England, would 
members of the Government officially at- 
tend his funeral? Or would the Count of 
Paris, dying in England, be officially mourn- 
ed as King of the French? How would 
England be pleased if some scion of the 
STuaRTs, dying in Africa while accompany- 
ing the French army, should be honored by 
France as England has honored the young 
Frenchman f 

Nothing is finer in English history than 
the equal hospitality with which England 
has received the flying monarchs of other 
countries. She has nobly given them shel- 
ter and protection. But she has no right 
to\go further. Itis a just offense to the sus- 
ceptibilities of a friendly country that Eng- 
land should especially honor a ruler whom 
the friendly country has. disearded. If 
Louis NAPOLEON were living, He would be 
what his cousin JEROME now is—a pretend- 
er, more of less dangerous to the peace of 
France, as the old English Pretender and 
his son were dangerous to the peace of 
England. To England he could fave been 
only one of two personages—the rightful 
sovereign of France, or a private French cit- 
izen. He could have held in England no 
other position. Now members of the Brit- 
ish Government, as such, do not attend the 
funerals of private French citizens dying in 
England. And if, as members of the Gov- 
ernment, they officially honor those who as- 
sume to be sovereigns, they do substantial- 
ly recognize their assumption. M. Louis 

. BLaNnc, for instance, who was a conspicuous 

‘member of the republican Government of 

France in 1848, lived for many years in Eng- 

land during the ascendency of LovuIs\Na- 

POLEON. If Louis BLanc had died in Eng- 
land, could English ministers have official- 
ly attended his funeral in a cortége of 

French Red Republicans without mortally 

offending Louis NAPOLEON f 

The young BoNaPaRTeE who was killed 

by the Zulus was either the rightful sover- 
eign of France, or he was a private French- 
man. But the official presence of English 
ministers and of members of the British 
royal family at his funeral is the precise 
sign of respect which would have been 
offered if he had been acknowledged to be 
the French Emperor. The Siécle very prop- 
erly objects; and the flaneur of the Boule- 
vard, as he drops lumps of sugar in his glass 
of water at the café, will wrathfully muse 
upon the perfidy of Albion. 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPER. 


Ma. Ren, the editor of the Tribune, 
has delivered an address before the editorial as- 
sociations of ifew York and.Ohio, which has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention from the press. 
It has now been published by Henry Hott & Co., 
and it is the work of a master of his craft. The 
title is, “Some Newspaper Tendencies,” and the 
address is a close commentary upon that text. 
There are interesting details of comparative ex- 
pense in the publication of papers, and a very 
just estimate of the duties of the press toward the 
public and toward itself. No one but an editor 
of experience can talk usefully of his calling to 
fellow-editors, and for no one is it so difficult to 
speak frankly, because he will be instantly tried 
by his own standard. Mr. Rem at once and grace- 
fully disposes of this objection. “I could very 
easily,” he says, “be found wanting to my own 
ideal, but he carries furthest who aims at the stars.” 

The ‘cheapest thing sold in America to-day, in 
proportion to the cost of its manufacture, is the 
daily newspaper; and Mr. Rei truly says that 
the public will not get it for ante-bellum prices 
until the public consents to return to the ante- 
bellum paper. Nor does he think that the va- 
riety of news will be larger hereafter, because it 
is as various as possible already. The range 
will not be greater, but it can be higher. The 
quantity also will be hardly greater. A news-. 
paper is not a book nor a magazine: it is a sum- 
vaary of the news of the day, which the general 
reader may master without interference with his 

employment. 


ees, at his own expense, is trying the ex- | 


the news. If the sends a SraNniey to 
Africa, it will send a Macavtay to write his 


In the other eer General 
Hawtey’s admirable address, “ 
Republic,” which has been followed by his com- 
plete and exhaustive study upon W ayrnz’s victory 
at Stony Point, we contrived to say that the Con- 
necticut militia numbers more than ten thousand 
men, although General Haw.ry says distinctly 
that its number is something more than two thou- 
sand. It was a slip that we can not deeply re- 
gret, since it has brought us a note from a cor- 
respondent who is doubtless a son of Connecticut, 
and who gives us some interesting details. 
_ The Connecticut National Guard is composed 
of one brigade of four infantry regiments and 
two sections of artillery, and the whole number 
of officers and men is about 2300. The excel- 
lent system of organization, however, makes this 
force as available as a much larger body less ef- 
fectively officered and disciplined. Evidently a 
regiment of five or six hundred men, conscious 
of its strength, and accustomed to act promptly 
under a single commander, will be very much 
more effective against a riot or an invasion than 
the same number scattered into small battalions, 
and acting together for the first time. Where 
there is a single commander, also, there is no 
chance for personal jealousy and divided feeling 
among the men. The discipline and drill of the 
Connecticut militia are thorough and exacting. 
Biennial encampments are obligatory, and the 
troops are equipped almost as perfectly as reg-. 
ulars. The military progress during these en- 
campments is extraordinary, and the whole Con- 
necticut National Guard could be sent to the 
front at a day’s notice. 
. This is a good report of the Nutmeg militia, 
and may they never meet a grater! Our corre- 
nt adds his hope that the New York Na- 
onal Guard, which is so generally efficient, and 
which showed its alacrity during the railroad 
troubles two years ago, will learn from its Con- 
necticut brethren to solidify its forces into a sin- 
gle division, divided into a few brigades, uniting 
its skeleton battalions into single regiments. A 
system of numbering the regiments would pre- 
vent confusion; and obligatory annual or bien- 
nial encampments, with provision of everything 


be of the utmost service. No free State can af- 
ford to be stingy toward its schools or its mili- 
tia. That care 
which no good American will question. 


STATUES OF PUBLIC MEN. 


_ To what living member of Congress is his con- 
stituency likely to pay the honor of erecting a 
statue? It must, indeed, be a very great service 
and a very remarkable man that is so commem- 
orated. only American that we recall to 
whom it was proposed to erect a statue in the 
midst of his career was TWEED, and we have a 
neat list of the names of the subscribers to the 
fund. Fortunately for some of them, the project 
was a Joun Jay still lacks a statue 
in the city of his birth; and a statue of Twerp 
would have been, indeed, “ ble.” But in 
England a statue of Mr. C. P. Viriiers, who has 
represented Wolverhampton for forty-five years, 
has just been erected in that city. Mr. ViLiiers 
was the first Parliamentary advocate of free 
trade, and was its steady supporter before the 
days and the splendid triumph of the Anti- 
rn-Law e. It was a sincere and unself- 
ish advocacy, and when Coppgen and Brigur re- 
ceived all the honors of the movement, Mr. Vit- 
1eRSs, without a murmur, saw himself set aside. 
But forty-five years of stéady and faithful service 
have shown his constituents the quality of the 
man, and they do not fear that it will change. 
The length of the term indicates a singular per- 
manence of political conviction in the district, as 
well as remarkable character in the representative, . 
In this country we are wisely chary of statues. 
But we hope that before many years have passed 
there will be a statue of Garrison. His distinc- 
tion in American history will be always unique, 
and a statue of him would be a monument of the 
greatest event in that history. 


PERSONAL. 


ago, according to the Treasury 
Officials, Mr. WrLt1am H. VANDERBILT, made in 
his own name the la t investment in bonds 
ever made at one time by one individual for pri- 
vate accountin this country. His purchase con- 
sisted of $4,000,000 United States four per cent. 
bonds, each bond of the value of $50,000. They 
a bought, it is said, as an investment for the 


A Few da 


ily. 
— Mr. JONES, su ntending the 
great government sheep farm of Ja who was 
seriously wounded by armed burgtore lest year, 


great change which the address anticipates 
in the newspaper is the improved treatment of | 


has been relieved from service with full sala 
for the three years of his engagement, , 


necessary to effective service in the field, would | 


‘historical work at 


and an additional gratuity, it being found that _ 


ble if he continued his 

—Mr. Spurcgon is one of the most practical 
men and keenest of critics when he comes to 
speak of preaching. Not long since he said that 


his recovery was impossib 
duties. 


sooner than listen to some of his reverend breth- — 


ren he would have the gout, and to have gout 
was awful. He had the privilege once of hear- 
ing a reverend brother, he would not say how, 
when, or where; but he always considered he 
should be rewarded for it at the resurrection of 
the just. When he occupied the pulpit and saw 
two or three old ladies shaking their heads, he 
always preached to perfectiou; those who smiled 
and were pleased he thought were persous of 


ent. 


LEMAN, who for twenty-five years has. 
, is off. 


been city editor of the Philadelphia 
for Europe for the benefit of«his health, Mr. 
CuILDs paying all the expenses. It is not the 
first time Mr. Cur_ps has done that sort of thing. 
A year or two ago he sent his cashier abroad for 
six months—“ go as you please’’—and paid the 
entire expense of the 

—IsMam. PasHa, the late Khedive of Egypt, 


is not to be greatly commiserated at the pecun-. 


iary condition of his enforeed retirement. He 
is to receive an annual allowance of $250,000. 
His sons Hassan and Hussein will get $100,000 
per annum each, and his mother $150,000 a year, 
which will do very well, provided the powers 
that be do not get short and repudiate. , 

—LONGFELLOW and Fisips were making a 
short pedestrian tour a few years ago, when to 
their surprise an angry bul stood in the path- 
way, evidently intending to demolish both poet 
an **T think,”’ said that 
it will be prudent to give this reviewer a wide 
m 


to be a disputed passage.”’ 

—WHISTLER, the American artist in London, 
who has had such wordy difficulty with Rusk, 
is said to be a very witty man, and not unsatis- 


argin.”’ ‘* Yes,” replied the poet, ‘‘it appears 


fied with himself. ‘‘ Do you see that bit there?” . 


he asked one day of a visitor to his studio, indi- 


cating with a caressing gesture a spot of canvas 


he had just been painting. ‘‘That, Sir—that, by 
Jove! the man who could do that could do any 
thing!’ with a humorous twinkle, half delighted 
with his success, half amused at his conceit in 


izing it. 
alk new volume by ANNA.E. DICKINSON will 


be published in a few days by the HARPERs. 
It is entitled A 
the vivacious author’s opinions on many people 
and places, expressed in the racy and piquant 
style which made her lectures so popular. 

—Mr. PULESTON, who is very pleasantly re- 
membered in the financial region of Wall Street, 
career occasionally in the debates in the 

ouse of Commons, and is listened to with at- 
tention. On the 2d of July an important dis- 
cussion occurred in the House on a resolution 
in reference to. higher education in Wales, in 
which Mr. GLapstong and other distinguished 
members took part. Judging from the report 
that appeared in the London papers of next day, 
one of the strongest, clearest, and best speeches 
on the subject was made by Mr. PuLzston, him- 
self a Welshman, and now’ the senior member 
from Devonport. 


ister, and contains | 


—Dean STANLEY recently preached a sermon — 


in Westminster Abbey to the drovers, from Gen- 


esis, i. 26,27. The Prince and Princess of Wales .. 


were present. | 
—It is ascertained that the estate of the late 
Asa Packer, of Pennsylvania, will yield an in- 
come of 
children. 
—A sword of General ETHAN ALLEN has been 
resented to the Kentucky Historical Society. 
t is dirk-edged, the hilt surmounted by a lion’s 
head encircled by the British crown, and the 
whole work is English. The general’s little 
iconderoga was one of the 
**cheeky”’ things of the Revolutionary war.. On 
the morning of May 10, 1775, he surprised Cap- 
tain DELPLacg, and commanded him to surren- 


$200,000 a year to each of his three 


der, ‘‘in the name of the Jehovah and the 
y 


Continental Congress.”’ this coup de main 
two officers, forty-cight men, one hundred and 


twenty pieces of artillery, and a large quantity 


of small arms were captured, and the command 
of the Green Mountains was wrested from the 
English; yet ALLEN had but eighty men to make 
the capture. | 

—Louise, VicTorta, and Mavup, the young 
daughters of the Prince of Wales, rarely appear 
in public in any but the simplest of dresses. 
They are sometimes seen with their mother at 
the theatre in plain white linen or cotton sailor 
dresses, with a littlc red trimming, and they are 
often met riding and driving in neat sailor dress- 
es of dark blue woollen. They went with their 
father and mother to the recent French fair in 
gowns of plain pink cambric, with sashes of 
crimson harmonizing with the pink. 


—One of the most successful scientific writers . 


of the day is Dr. Henry WHITE WARREN, whose 
Recreations in Astronomy, published recently by 
the Harpgers, went to a fourth edition within 
six weeks of its appearance. ‘5 

—The University of Vienna, now six centuries 
old, has elected Professor Brick, a Protestant, 
“Rector Magnificus.”” He is the first Protest. 
ant who has held that office. The University 
has lately shown further religious liberality in 
electing -two Hebrew gentlemen, Professors 


and-Horrman, to the chairs of Law 


and Philosophy. -A short time ago, it is said, a 
Hebrew could not as much as take a doctor's 
degree in any univefsity. 

—Mr. R. A. Proctor proposes to leave Eng- 
land on the 14th of October for America, to lec- 
ture here during the next season, travelling 
westward, and to reach San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento in May, 1880; then going to New Zeaiand 
and Australia, to lecture there during their win- 


_ter season, and so return by the Cape to Eng- 


land in the autumn of 1880. 

—The whole of the drawings, sketches, and 
etchings by GzorGs CRUIKSHANK which were in 
his possession at the time of his death were sold 
recently in London. The collection numbered 
over lots, and comprised the original illus- 
trations to Oliver Twist, Sketches by Boz, HARRI- 
sOoN AINSWORTH’S Tower of London, and Jack 
Sheppard, The Comic Almanac, Bentley's Miscel- 
lany, Frank Fairleigh, The f ends 
Clement 


ngoldsby Leg . 
Lorimer, Arthur O Leary, The Life of Sir 
r German Stories 


John Falstaff, GRo«m’s 
and The Drunkard’s Children, a large number of 
sketches in pen and pencil, the first oil sketch 
for the Worship of Bacchus, and a yast quantity 
of proof etchings. . 


2 
report. use = = to 
news, and retain a staff of Gaxzens and Frovupgss 
to tell it. called the newspaper the his- 
tory of a day. Mr. Rerd would have it written a 
with all the charm of the history of yesterday. a 
He laughs at the idea of “independence” in a uf 
newspaper as meaning want of conviction or 
and consisting in abusing al 
sides alike. This is well said. Neutrality is not i 
independence, and it is hard to think of a patri- 7 
otic citizen in a republic so destitute of convic- | r 
tion that all political parties and tendencies are 
equally indifferent to him. This, indeed, is a 
tempting text, upon which we must not enlarge. 
) But not less for its sound practical advice to his ' 
fellow-craftsmen than for the pertinence and in- 1 it 
. terest of its general view is this address notable. | 
The orator speaks from a position which neces- 
sarily commands an attention that his words 
justify, — 
THE MILITIA. 
7 | 
— 
| 
| | 
| 
7 
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‘oilaines from Supplement to No. 1179, p. 620.) 
THE BAR-MAID AT BATTLETON. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or For Hxr Saxe,” “ Lirrte Kater Krepy,” 
“Hes Faor was Her Fortune,” Cowarp 
_ ¢ CONSOLENOE,” ETO. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A CRISIS. 


Two months had gone by before Major Craw- 
shaw entered the huge caravansary again. It was 


six in the evening when he commenced his dinner 


there ; it was half past eight ere he had finished 
his last glass of claret, over which he had brood- 


“Are 


ed in a strange, melancholic fashion. It was a 

quarter to nine when he took the liberty of pro- 

ceeding to the counting-house, which Miss Daly 

was thinking of closing for the night as he ap- 


“ Goog-evening, Miss Daly. I trust you will 
excuse so late a visitor.” 

“ Certainly, major.” 

They shook hands together, and then Ruth 
Daly asked if he had been in the country or 
abroad. 

“Why should you think that?” he asked, al- 
most peremptorily. 

“TI thought you dined here very frequently— 
at least I understood you to say so,” remarked 
Miss Daly. 

“I did say so, I used to dine here very fre- 


habits lately.” 

Indeed.” 

“ Besides,’ he added, with a suddenness which 
made Miss Daly jump, “I did not want to be a spy 
again upon yqu and my nephew. I—I thought if 
he chose to come here, and had made up his mind 
to come here, I had better keep away, and leave 
you to yourselves.” 

“That was very kind of you,” said Miss Daly, 
quietly ; ‘‘ but his mamma and sisters would have 
been very much alarmed, and not at all obliged 
to you.” 

“TI don’t care,” said the major, bluffly. 

“Oh, but you did care once.”’ 

“Tm not afraid now of your making a fool of 
my nephew, or of my nephew’s being able to 


| 


make a fool of you,” he said. “‘ And it has struck 
me that if he were really in- love with you, he 
could not have a more sensible wife, and the 
sooner you settled the matter the better, if it’s 
coming round to that. There.” ' 

“Thank you,” said Miss Daly. | ae 

“ And if he has said any thing to you—he’s an 
fernally sly, and I can’t make him out at all— 
should like—” 

“T have not spoken to Mr. Todd. That gen- 
tleman does not know I am at the International, 
interrupted Miss Daly. . 

9 Not yet!” exclaimed the major. “And you 
don’t want him to know, perhaps ?” 

““T should leave at once if he knew I was here, 
and if he became as foolish a fellow as he was 
at the Junction.” replied Miss Daly, firmly. 


: 

| 
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44 thought of telling him you were here. 


j 
“If you do, I will never speak to you again!” 


cried Miss Daly. 

The major looked astonished ; but he took her 
hand, promised not to tell y | 
had not offended her, and went way. 

He came very regularly to the International 
after this; he altered his habits again. He was 
evidently a man not very long of one mind, 


Todd, hoped he © 


thought Miss Daly. ~The Old Cronies’ Club, Pall — 


Mall, saw very little of him once more. Its 

and rest, its capacious arm-chairs in the smoke- 
room, its snug dining-room, where the viands 
were to his taste, and the waiters not hungry for 
fees, were all deserted for the stir and bustle of 
the flash establishment at Lambeth Bridge, and 
the mixed assembly which poured into its mam- 


moth dining-room every evening at six, and talk- 


ed and laughed loudly, and took too much wine 
at dinner now and then, and went out red-faced 
and staring into the streets. 

The major did not speak to Miss Daly on every 
occasion that he patronized the International ; on 


the contrary, he kept his distance to an inordi- | 


nate extent, and was content with a vening 
once a week. He knew she was in the counting- 
house—safe in the counting-house—and that no 
young Todd was hanging about the doors, and 
that was enough for him and his purpose. For 
his purpose, thought Miss Daly, a little indig- 
nantly, now and then, was to keep his eye upon 
her, to suspect her; his mission in life was to 
keep guard on his nephew and herself; despite all 
that she had said. As if she were not to be be- 
lieved and trusted; as if he had any right to 
watch her in this odd, meaningless fashion; as 
if it answered any good purpose, or would have 
been of any use, had she been disposed to as- 
sert her rights, and elude his old-fashioned vigi- 
lance. 

And yet he was not a spy, and scarcely acted 
like one. He had expressed his horror of play- 


ing the spy even, and seemed an earnest, thought- | 


ful, grave gentleman at most times. She won- 
dered why he came so often to the International, 
for she was sure he did not like the hotel, and 
she could not understand why he put himself out 
of the way so frequently to exchange a few words 
with Mr. Freshwater, she being also sure that he 
did not like Mr. Freshwater, whose manners were 
obtrusive and “loud,” and whose head had been 
not a little turned by the success of his mam- 
moth establishment. He must come to. make 
sure his nephew was not hovering about still, oth- 
erwise there seemed to be no valid reason why he 
should take so much pains to render himself un- 
comfortable. 

One day he came to the hotel before eleven in 


the morning, dressed in a new surtout coat, with | 


a flower in his button-hole, and a hat so glossy 
that he might have shaved himself init. He had 
a sherry and bitters at a side bar, and then 
marched to the counting-house, “as if the place 
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belonged to him,” said the head waiter to a sub- 


ordinate, 


“Do you know what to-day is, Miss Daly?” he 
inquired. 

“ Tuesday, is it not ?” - 

“Tut! tut!.I mean what auspicious day?” | 

“N-no,” said Miss Daly. Then she looked at 
his new coat and shiny hat, and thought he was 
going to be married, and had called at the hotel 
for some Dutch courage, en route. She felt sorry 
he was “caught,” and sure in her heart that it 
was by a designing widow with. money in the 
funds, and some half a dozen grown-up sons and 
daughters by way of family encumbrances. —__ 

“T am going to a wedding.” - 

Indeed.” 


~ 


_“ My nephew’s wedding. Mr. Todd enters the 
holy state this morning. I am his best man.” 

He watched her very closely with his clear gray 
eyes fixed and unblinking, and Ruth Daly ob- 
jected to his stare, and felt herself reddening be- 
neath his gaze. 

“This is a surprise,” she remarked. 

“Yes. He’s married this morning,” he said, 
in a tone almost too triumphant to please Miss 
Daly. It seemed to say, “‘I have won the game; 
you are out of the reckoning at last, and there’s 
an end of it and you.” 

“T hope he has made a wise choice,” said she. 

“T think so. She is not a chit of a girl, but a 


- woman of mind, who will look after him and the 


money she brings him.” 


| 


oe 
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“You are satisfied ?” 
“Perfectly satisfied.” 
“That is all right, then,” she murmured, in so 
dry a tone that he looked at her very sharply. | 
‘“‘T suppose you think that when I am satisfied 


everybody ought to be, Miss Daly ?” he said; “ or, 


rather, you think that J think so?” 
Miss Daly laughed. 
“TI can not say I have considered the matter 
very deeply,” she replied; “on the contrary, 
my thoughts have been wandering somewhat 
strangely.” 
“In what-direction, may I ask 7” 
“In yours.” 
“My dear young lady,” he exclaimed, eagerly, 
“what do you mean? Did you say in mine?” 
“When you asked me what auspicious day this 


was, I thought you were going to your own wed- 


ding,” she said. 

The major stared harder than ever, and his 
lower jaw dropped on to his satin stock. He took 
his new hat off, and brushed it the wrong way with 
his coat sleeve, and then put it carefully on ayain. 


“God bless my soul! what an extraordinary - 


thought !” he said. 

“ Not very extraordinary, surely.” 41 

“That any one should think—that you should. 
think—I was going to be married this morning! 
Dear me! I wish you were not troubled with such 
silly ideas, Miss Daly.” Fad 

“Silly!” . 

“I would have preferred your thinking I was 
going to be hanged,” he said, techily, as he walk- 
ed away in great haste. _ : 

“Cross old bachelor!” said Miss Daly, with a 
pout, as she turned to her books; “it is as well, 


for the lady’s sake, that you are not going to be 


married, Major Crawshaw.” _ 
And certainly Major Crawshaw was not par- 


- ticularly amiable on his nephew’s wedding day. 


> 


He scowled at the ministers—there were three 
divines to tie up young Todd and his bride se- 
curely ; he prompted young Todd in his responses 
in an unnecessarily high key ; he swore profanely 


at the beadle on the church steps for getting in 


his way and tumbling over him, in undue haste 
to in the generai distribution of fees ; 
and at the wedding breakfast he was graver and 
grimmer than befitted the occasion. He was very 
thoughtful, also, and made but a clumsy, splut- 
tering speech in return for some one proposing 
the bridegroom’s relatives, and sat down disturbed 


in temper afterward at his own miserable failure. . 


‘*T was never so embarrassed in my life—never, 
Maria,” he said to his sister, who was at his‘side, 


‘in purple velvet. “ That fellow ought to have been 


shot for lugging in such a toast. Ridiculous!” 
“T don’t think you are quite well this morn- 
ing,” remarked Dowager Mrs.Todd. 
‘“‘T was never so well in my life.” 
“You seem a little out of sorts to me.” 
“T don’t know what you mean,” growled the 
major; “ but/I’m in sorts—heaps of them.” 
“Ah! well, we have you to thank for all this 
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“happiness,” said his sister, in a low tone, “ for if 


it had not been for your coming down to Battle- 

ton, and taking Edwin to town with you, who 

could tell what might have happened ?” i 
The major coughed in his throat, but made no 


reply. 

rf = Edwin would have been snapped up by 
that dreadful bar-maid, you may depend upon it. 
She was more than a match for my dear boy. 
She meant to have run away with him.” 

“She never meant anything of the sort.” ¥ 

“ John, how do you know ?” exclaimed his sis- 


‘ter; “how can you tell?” ‘ 


“She wis worth half a dozen of your cub,” he 
cried. “She would not have looked at him—she 
would not have had him for twenty times his 
money. There is nothing like design about Miss 
Dal 

“] can not understand how you—” began his 
sister, when he snapped off her conjecture half 


way. 


“ Nobody says you do understand ; don’t try,® 
he cried. “Miss Daly is a lady, and a friend of 
mine, and I’m not going to sit here and hear her 
abused. It is not likely.” 

“A friend of yours, John! did you say a friend ?” 

“Yes, I did say a friend.” 

“Bless me! you know her, then. I—I hope 
she is not setting her cap at you instead of my 
boy, for she must be a really dangerous person.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense.” 

“But you are a man of the world, and not like- 
ly, at your age, to be led away easily.” | 

“‘ Never mind about my age, Sarah. What the 
devil has my age to do with it ?”’ he said, in the 
same suppressed and husky key. “There are old 
fools as well as young ones, I suppose.” 

“But you're not an old fcol,” replied his sis- 
ter, dryly. 

“Yes,I am. I’m an old fool to think that— 


’ ‘Will you oblige me, sister, by dropping this ridic- 


ulous conversation, and asking Mr. Pepps to pass 
the Champagne? Thank you.” 

“ What are you going to do?” | 

“Propose the health of old fools in general,” 
he answered, curtly ; and then he rose, and gave 
the health of the clergy and the officiating min- 
isters—which was very remarkable. 

Yes, he was in a bad temper that morning, and 
his sister’s allusion to his age had not tended to 
improve it. He could not forget that remark ; 


-- people over the boundary line will take allusions 


to their years with a spasm. It’s the one rule 


_ without an exception. 


“T was asked this morning if this was my 
wedding day,’”*he said, later on, to his sister, when 


- the guests were departing ; “so I could not have 


looked-so deuced old, Sarah.” 
“ Far too old to be thinking of your own wed- 


ding day now, John, I should think,” replied Mrs. 


Todd, who would have been extremely sorry for 
her brother’s marriage, and all the legacies floa 
ing away from her and her children. ; 
““Much you know about that.” 
They were the major’s last words that after- 


“noon, and’ they oppressed and discomfited Mrs. 


Todd very seriously. She remembered them, too; 
they rose vividly before her again a few months 
afterward, and she cold only sigh, and say, “I 
thought as much,” adding, in moments more bit- 
ter, that “there was no trusting any man.” 
Major Crawshaw dined at the International 
that evening. He went straight to the Interna- 
tional, in fact, despite his bad temper and his bad 
appetite after a heavy luncheon. 
e saw Miss Daly after dinner that evening. 
He strolled into the counting-house, and told her 
all the news; but she did not appear to be great- 
ly interested, and even answered sometimes in 


' monosyllables when he waited for the answer 


which he thought his observations required. 

Miss Daly was out of “‘ sorts” that evening, as 
his sister would have termed it. He mi the 
bright, frank smile which was so natural to her, 
and the steadfast look from the eyes was no lon- 
ger for him. She hardly glanced up once from 
her ledgers. 

The distant manner of Miss Daly troubled the 
major more than he could account for.’ It was 
evident that in some wey or other he had given 
her offense, unless—and this was the horrid 
thought which damped and disheartened him— 
she was grieving that young Todd was forever 
set apart from her. Had she disguised her emo- 
tions so completely as to deceive him in this way ? 
Was it possible that he had’ been so grievously 
mistaken in his estimate of her character ? 

He went away disconsolately. Twice that day 
had he gone from the shelter of the Interna- 
tional with a heart exceedingly heavy. What a 
trouble and a nuisance at his years to let the 
words or the manner of a girl—a mere child— 
affect him in this unaccountable way! What 
was the use of it? What was he thinking about ? 

Was he thinking too much of Ruth Daly, then ? 
& young woman who could never think any thing 


- of him—who thought so little of him in fact that 


only that morning she had asked if it was his 
wedding day ; strong evidence that she could not 
have had him on her mind. Of course that was 
not likely, he being on his way to fifty and grow- 
ing iron-gray. He had never paid her any atten- 
tion, for that matter; and as for “ making eyes,” 
that process was for lunatics under twenty, or 
fools who went on their way unblushingly and in 
a chronic state of leer. Ah, yes, he was a fail- 
ure; his scheming 


were impossible to love that youth—and, upon 
his soul, he thought it .as impossible—then ae 
was worldly and and was regretting now 


making sure of his 


disappointment ai last had been more than she } 


sorry, he was vexed, and he 
brooded till a late hour upon the whole position, 
and went to bed shrugging his shoulders at the 


weakness of women—which he had done all his 
life, for that matter, before he had met Miss Daly. 
Nevertheless, Major Crawshaw did not give up 
the International; he should do so by-and-by, but 
he did not care to part with Miss Daly on bad 
terms, and he thought he should prefer the final 
meeting to be pleasant and friendly, so that there 
might be a fair reminiscence of her forever after- 
ward in his memory. Oonfound it! he was get- 
ting an old fool—his sister was right in her fears. 
He was softening with uncommon rapidity. Miss 
Daly continued grave and distant in her manner 
—almost as if she owed him a grudge. She was 
always terribly busy with those abominable ac- 
count-books, and would not look at him, except 
when he entered the counting,house, and then it 
was with so much calm surprise at his appear- 
ance—at his impudence in intruding upon the 
private apartments of the International, perhaps 
—that the poor major was fairly bewildered and 
discomfited. 

He had it out at last, though. The reader is 
aware he plumed himself on being straightfor- 
ward. “Miss Daly,” he said, one morning, “in 
what way have I offended you ?” 

“T have not said you have given me offense,” 
was the slow reply. “I have no right, possibly, 
to take offense.” 7 

“ But still you are offended; and you are too 


‘ truthful a girl to deny it.” 


“ And you too clear-sighted a man not to know 
what is the cause,” said Ruth Daly, facing him 
suddenly. 

The major turned red and then pale. In all 
his life he had never felt in a more awkward po- 
sition, but he acted as a gentleman should to a 
pretty woman. He gave in, and acknowledged 

is transgressions without attempting an excuse. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Daly, and I am very 
80 

There was so mournful an expression in the 
warrior’s face that Miss Daly was softened at 
once. This was true contrition. 

“Very sorry ?” she repeated. 

Ve i 

“Then I forgive you, major, if a poor girl’s 
forgiveness is of any value to you.” She held 
her hand toward him, and was surprised to find 
that his was trembling. * You "m not let this 
happen again, will you ?” she said. | 

again! What do you say?’ 

“You know—you ungerstand.” 

“Of course I had no idea that you were fond 
of him. You did not let me into that secret, 
Miss Daly,” he stammered forth, “or you would 
have found me still your friend. But as to this 
happening again—”’ 

The hand was timidly withdrawn ; the eyes be- 
came larger and more luminous. 

“What are you talking about?” she asked, in 
fresh amazement, 

‘““About young Todd,” he answered, “of 
course.” 

“I’m not thinking about young Todd,” cried 
Ruth Daly, with a pretty little petulant outburst 
that really became her. “I never have thought 
about him. What has he ever been to me but a 
nuisance?” 

“You don’t say so!—I am glad—I— Well, 
then—what is the matter? What have I done ?” 

“You don’t know? Oh, Major Crawshaw, 
what is the use of playing the hypocrite, and 
playing it so badly ?” : 

“T play the hypocrite!” he exclaimed. “ For 
Heaven’s sake, girl, tell me what is my offense.” 

Ruth Daly looked at him again sharply and 
steadfastly, but the bright gray eyes of the sol- 
dier did not flinch. He had had only one idea as 
to the cause of Miss Daly’s reserve, and this be- 
ing dismissed, he was utterly lost. There was no 


‘time to consider a fresh cause of grievance at 


this juncture. 

“You have a very bad »” she’ said. 
oe think why I am here, who put me 
here. 


“Oh!” said the major, recollecting on the in- 
stant. 

“Tt was you who persuaded Mr. Freshwater to 
appoint me book-keeper; it was you who per- 
suaded him—who offered to pay my salary, even ; 
and I—I fancied all the time it was my own won- 
derful talents which had set me in this place. 
You have robbeikme of my independence by this; 
you have lowered me in my self-esteem.” 

“T wished to get you away from Battleton.” 

“ At any cost—yes,” and the tears were swim- 
ming in her eyes as she spoke; “but it was for 

r nephew’s sake.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Daly, but it was for your 

the major. to rescue you 

a position—to you in a different 
sphere, where at least you should not be exposed 
to the vulgar attentions of a mob. . I wanted you 
to be something better than a bar-maid, and I— 
I certainly told Mr. Freshwater you deserved to 


“‘ And he took your hint, as you were likely to 
be a good customer,” she said, satirically, “as 
you had influence and many friends. But what 
could he have thought of me?” 

“Thought! If he has even had a thought of 

ou in any way Geparaging, Pll kneck his- ugly 
oot “om t—ay, gad, I will!” exclaimed the major, 
warmly. 

“Oh, he has been very kind in his way, and I 
do not think I have served him very badly; but 
I must leave the International.” 

“My dear—young lady,” he added, with a jerk, 
“you will never be so precipitate—you—” 

“T have already given Mr. Freshwater notice 
of withdrawal,” said Miss Daly, interrupting him. 
I asked him te place you here ?” 

“ es.’ 

The major looked still more mournfully at her. 

“I suppose it’s a proper pride—I don’t know,” 
he said, helplessly. “I can‘not blame you; and 
yet I can not but think you are acting very rash- 
ly. And upon my honor,” he blurted forth, “ you 

miserable,” 


are making me very 


“You! Why?” 

“ Because all this is my fault—because— Miss 
Daly,” he said, suddenly, “ there is another reason 
why I placed you here, which no one knows but 
myself. You may as well have the whole truth 
whilst I am about it, and then you can laugh at 
me some day.” 

Miss Daly did not laugh. On the contrary, she 
turned very white, guessing the whole truth at 
once. 


“Pray don’t say any more,” she urged. 

“Only that I love you, Miss Daly,” said the im- 

tuous major, “and have loved you in my quiet, 
old-fashioned way ever since I spoke to you on 
that Sunday morning down in Battleton. Very 
ridiculous-of me, you will think, at my age; but 
I could not help it. Miss Daly, my life seemed 
very dull and lonely after I had known you, and 
there was a faint hope once that you might learn 


to care for me a little. There, that’s the whole. 


truth. Now I will wish you good-day, and take 
the liberty of saying, God bless you !” 

He held both his hands toward her, but she 
did not see them for the mist before her eyes. 
He stooped and looked more closely into her face, 
and saw that she was crying. 

“ Miss Daly, forgive me if—” 

“Go now. You are very kind—there is noth- 
ing more to forgive. I—I— Please go now, 
major, for my sake, will you not?” 

Still he made no haste to leave her, being too 

much of a gentleman to leave her in tears. There 
was a softening in her voice, too, that told him he 
had not offended her anew; there came a new 
hope to him. 
- “Ruth,” he exclaimed, “if I might only think 
you would learn to like me in time, that I was 
not too old for you, or too much of a bear, or— 
or—” 

“You will go now, major,” she entreated, put- 
ting her hands in his. “You will give me time 
to think of this, a little time to consider all you 
have said. It is like a dream to me at present.” 

“Not a bad dream—not quite a nightmare, 
Miss Daly ?—say that.” 

“No,” she murmured, with her head averted 
from him. 

“ And when will you give me an answer ?” he 
asked. ‘To-morrow 

“In a fortnight’s time.” 

“Good heavens! What an age of suspense !” 

“T am bewildered—I did not think—I could 


not believe—I— - Major, will you go?” she said, 


almost angrily, in her excitement. 

“Certainly. Good-day -by, Miss Ruth; 
I am going immediately ;” and he marched away 
hurriedly. _He was seen no more for a-fortnight 
at the International. He was a brave man, but 
he had not the courage to appear until his time 
of suspense was over. And it had been a great 
suspense, cowering in the shadows of his rooms 
in the Albany a nervous and dispirited man, and 
no one save himself knew what a dreary, dread- 
ful time of probation it was. He had set his 
heart on Ruth Daly, and it was a heart with only 
one idea to distract it in its sober middle age. 
Had he been a younger man, or a man more friv- 
olous, he might have laughed himself out of this 
in a fortnight; but life had never been a laugh- 
ing matter with him, and this love was more than 
a jest. 

Miss Daly received him with a sad smile that 
dropped him to zero; but he was mistaken in his 
fears. She was very happy now: she had made 
up her mind to say Yes. She knew with whom 
she might trust the happiness of her life, and 
whom it would not be difficult to love, even if she 
did not love him already. She accepted him, 
and never repented marrying a man old enough 
to be her father. Very extraordinary, but people 
don’t occasionally. 

The good folk of Battleton, who relied on the 
oes dying like a bachelor and a gentleman, 

leaving his worldly goods among them all, 
were very much shocked at first; but they recov- 
ered by degrees, all but young Todd, who never 
forgave his uncle, married and settled though he 
was for himself. 

“It was a deuced shabby trick,” he once said, 
late at night, and after a glass of whiskey and 
water, to which he clung for old association’s 
sake,/“‘to get me away from the girl, and then 
marry her bang off, when my back was turned. 
And little Daly might have known better—ah! 
and done better, too,” he added, complacently. 
“She had one good chance for herself at the 
Junction, but she let it go by. Just like a wom- 
an, that was!” ° 

THE END. 


EFFORTS TO REPRESS YELLOW 
FEVER. 


THE re-appearance of yellow fever in our South- 
ern cities, after the terrible havoc wrought by it 
in the same localities last year, shows that so far 
the measures devised for its prevention and cure 
are ineffective. Yet within the past twelvemonth 
the most energetic efforts have been made to get 
at the nature of the disease, and to organize such 
a hospital and quarantine system as may protect 
our coasts in the future. The most prominent 
actor in all the plans recently put in operation is 
Dr. John Maynard Waodworth, Surgeon-General 
of the United States Marine Hospital Service. 

In 1871 Dr. Woodworth received his appoint- 
ment to the position that he now holds, and in 
which his talents have made him so conspicuous, 
For six years he has labored to perfect the or- 
the Marine Hospital Service, which 

ad been until that time, though in the seventy- 
without any medical 


third year of its exi 
head. 


existence, 
Every effort has been made to introduce ; 


systematic business methods in the conduct of its 
i medical officers 


required to pass a satisfactory examination, and 
instead of the costly unsanitary hospital build- 
ings of iron and stone, comparatively inexpensive 


pavilions are adopted. Another most admirable 
measure, which owes its inception to Dr. Wood. 
worth, is the weekly issue of the “ National Board of 
Health Bulletin,” under the quarantine act of 1878. 
There can be no question that one of the conditions 
of public health is the diffusion among all health 
authorities of reliable information respecting the 
prevalence of epidemic or other disease in all parts 
of the world. Only by timely knowledge of the 
outbreak of yellow fever, cholera, the plague, etc. 
and the probable transportation of the poisons of 
these diseases, can our coasts be protected. This 
purpose the issue of the weekly Bulletin is ex. 
pected to serve. Upward of six hundred con. 
sular officers at as many different stations are 
required to make weekly reports to the Surgeon- 
General of the sanitary condition of their re. 
spective stations, and to communicate by cable 
the name, date of departure, and port of desti- 
nation in the United States of vessels hailing 
from infected ports, or having on board passen- 
gers or goods coming from infected districts, 
The Surgeon-General then furnishes weekly ab. 
stracts of the consular reports and other perti- 
nent information to all civil héalth authorities. 
The first issue of the paper was on the 138th of 
July, 1878. The boards of health throughout 
the country co-operate by furnishing information 
and statistics; and as reliable and prompt corre- 
spondents are secured in all of the cities and 
large towns of our country, and the transmis- 
sion of our consular sanitary reports is regular, 
the weekly Bulletins of Public Health can not-fail 
to show a fair summary of the health condition 
of the civilized portions of the world. The fol- 
lowing rules are to be observed by consuls, con- 
sular agents, and others in sending cable tele- 


. grams to the National Board of Health 


In conformity to Rule 19 of “‘ Rules and regulations 
for secu the best sanitary condition of vessels 
coming to the United States from fo porta,” the 
following cipher and abbreviations shall be used : 

“* National”—meaning National Board of Health. 

Yellow”—meaning yellow fever has ap 

“ Cholera”—meaning cholera has appeared. 

* Plague”—meaning plague has appeared. 

“* Passengers,” “* Baggage,” or “* Merchandise,” as the 
case may be—meaning that a vessel has sailed for the 
United States with passengers or goods from an in- 
the vessel herself may be from 
a healthy po 

The name of country—meaning that the disease 
named has appeared at several places in said country. 

The name of vessel—meaning that such vessel has 
sailed for the United States from the port whence the 

tch is sent. 
ections.—In the body of the tch the name 
of the vessel should be given first; the name of the 
country second, when it is necessary (i.¢., if at other 
— n the country than at the port from which the 
ispatch is sent); the day of departure third (omitting 
month and year); the name of the port of destination 
Jourth (this order is necessary to prevent confusing 
names of vessels with those of United States ports) ; 
the name of the disease —* cholera,” “ yellow,” or 
“plague,” as the case may be—- fifth; how carried 
sixth; from what town or place seventh. This last 


will only be required once, unless the disease appears 


in adjacent ports, when the name of such port should 


in its proper order. | 
1 vessels will be understood to be steamers, unless 
otherwise stated in dispatch. 

The last. name only will be signed to all dispatches. 


Soon after the yellow fever appeared in Mem- 
phis in 1878 several leading citizens of that city 
appealed to the President to appoint a commis- 
sion to investigate and report upon the origin 
and progress of the epidemic. The President 
would have taken prompt action in the matter 
had there been any appropriation available for 
the expenses of such a commission. Fortunate- 
ly a noble lady—Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of 
New York—actuated by the same motives that 
prompted the citizens of Memphis, addressed Dr. 
Woodworth, asking what she could do toward the 
great end in view, and pledged an amount to start 
a general subscription for the purpose. His re- 
ply led her to say that she would, if necessary, 
contribute sufficient to meet the expenses of a 
commission, provided he would .promptly under- 
take its organization, and direct a thorough inves- 
tigation of the causes of the epidemic, with the 
view of preventing such deplorable visitations of 
yellow fever in the future. In view of this, and 
acting upon the advice of members of the Public 
Health Association—an organization representing 
all sections of the country—Dr. Woodworth ap- 
pointed a number of prominent medical gentle- 
men to act as such a commission. On the as- 
sembling of Congress the Senate and House ap- 
pointed committees on epidemic diseases, and — 
authorized them to select experts to assist them 
in their work. Twelve were immediately appoint- 
ed, and Surgeon-General Woodworth was made 
President of the Board. No time lost, the 
members setting immediately to work {o collect 
a mass of information regarding the caupe of the 
epidemic. The commission worked steadily dur- 
ing the summer and a great part of last win- 
ter, but were not able to finish their reports in 
time to present them in complete form to Gongress, 
then in session. A joint resolution was therefore 
introduced in February of this year by Mr. Casey 
Young to the e that Surgeon-General Wood- 
worth should be ‘ uested to complete the maps 
and reports upon the causes and s of the 
yellow fever epidemic of 1878, and present the 
same, together with the completed reports of the 
board of experts organized by the committees of 
the two Houses of Congress, to the first session of 
the Forty-sixth Congress.”” The reports of the 
Board of the Yellow Fever Commission will, it is 
hoped, be completed this autumn. They are ex- 
pected to make a quarto volume of about eight 
hundred pages, and will undoubtedly contain 4 
thorough and exhaustive summary of all that may 
be known upon the subject. 

The fact has apparently been thoroughly es-. 
tablished, through the labors of Dr. Woodworth 
and his able corps of assistants, that yellow fe- 
ver is not indigenous in our country. There is 
no place within the territorial limits of the United 
States in which it has been determined that yel- 
low fever has ever originated indigenously ; that 
is, in which it has appeared as the product of 
any conjunction of meteorological, terrene, and 
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other local influences. The testimony that has 
been relied upon to prove that the disease has 
sometimes been of indigenous origin in some of 
our Southern sea-ports, as, for example, New Or- 
leans, is mostly of a negative character, and is 
certainly not conclusive. Indeed, it has been 
most distinctly proven that every epidemic of 
yellow fever that has occurred in the United 


States has been in chronological sequence to the - 


increased prevalence of the disease in countries 
to the south of us, with which at the time we 
were in commercial communication. In its migra- 
tions across seas and~continents yellow fever 
has always followed the lines of human travel 
and commercial intercourse, and the rapidity, the 
frequency, and the extent of its diffusion in space 
and time correspond strictly to the rapidity, the 
frequency, and the extent of the communication 
between infected and uninfected places. No in- 
stance is known in which it has passed from one 

lace to another in a shorter time than would 
have sufficed for a man to have made the same 
journey. When the disease appears in the inte- 
rior, it has undoubtedly been transmitted thither 
by some vehicle of communication, whether steam- 
boats, river barges, wagons, or railroad cars. The 
most frequent agency in the dissemination of 
yellow fever from place to place is found in yel- 
low fever patients, and more epidemics have re- 
sulted from the introduction into previously ex- 
empt places of persons sick of the disease, or 
falling sick after arrival, than from all other 
causes. To what extent the body of the sick 
person is responsible for this result, and to what 
extent his clothing and baggage are responsible 
for it, is not known. 

With us yellow fever is a foreign importation, 
and comes to us across the ocean and the seas in 
steam-ships and sailing vessels. The disease 
clings to these ships with wonderful pertinacity, 
in spite of all the methods of ventilation, disinfec- 
tion, and purification that have been tried. One 
scheme after another for destroying the active 
power of the poison has been devised, the last 
being artificial refrigeration. This plan was first 
suggested to Dr. Woodworth by Mr. John Gamgee, 
‘of London, England. Considerable experience in 
sanitary work led the latter gentleman to the con- 
clusion that a handy steamer, of adequate strength 


and form, might be built to carry a powerful re- 


frigerating machine and a standing store of cool- 
ed uncongealable liquids, whereby, at short no- 
tice, any ship might be effectually subjected in 
every part to any desired temperature above or 
below the freezing-point of water. 

The present Gamgee glaciarium, with which it 
is thus proposed to annihilate the germs of yel- 
low fever, is an apparatus combining with the 
manufacture of ice the refrigeration of rooms in 
which meat, fruits, and other articles are pre- 
served,and the providing of skating rinks with 
genuine ice floors. By this machine water is 
frozen to ice, or air is cooled down, and its germs 
and moisture are frozen on iron plates, to purify, 
clean, and dry the air, thereby preventing putre- 
faction. The freezing agent of the Gamgee ice 
machine is ammonia, which, on account of its 
physical qualities, is the best for this purpose. 
It not only absorbs a great amount of heat in 
vaporizing, but also does it at a very low tem- 
perature. The ice machine proper consists of two 
or more compressors, a condenser, auxiliary con- 
denser, and refrigerator. In the last a mixture 
of glycerine and water, chloride of magnesium, 
or other saline solution remaining liquid at low 
temperatures is cooled. This solution is led 
through pipes into vessels containing inverted 
moulds, which are filled with the water to be frozen. 
The ammonia gas is compressed and cooled in 
‘ the condensers ‘until it liquefies. It is then evap- 
orated in the refrigerator, and forced back again 
by the compressor into the condensers, where it 
is cooled, and continues its circuit as described 
above. 

Through the exertions of Dr. Woodworth, Mr. 
Gamgee’s scheme was brought before Congress, 
and in April of this year an appropriation of 
$200,000—the sum suggested as necessary for 
the proper construction of the vessel and appa- 
ratus in question—was made. It was Mr. Gam- 
gee’s proposition to build this ship, and to have 
it ready for work within one hundred days of the 
time that he receives the order. “The price, 
$200,000,” he says, “would cover the cost of 
maintenance for six months, since it is my desire 
to have under the supervision of the sanitary au- 


thorities men of experience and knowledge to 


conduct all work and experiments with a maxi- 
mum efficiency, The first ships may be refrig- 
erated free of cost, but when the value of the 
process is determined, a reasonable charge, made 
to cover expenses, would insure the permanent 
Success of the boat, without having to call on 
Congress for further appropriations for its main- 
tenance.” The steamer is to be built of steel, 
and stanch enough to bear the strain of incessant 
service. In order to concentrate the power of 
the machine which it carries, it will always have 
from forty to fifty tons of magnesium solution 


in the ballast tanks cooled down to below zero | 


Fahrenheit. Pumps of adequate size will clear 
out the bilge as much as possible. But the difti- 
culty, especially in wooden ships, is the adherent 
organic matter, which penetrates the wood, and 
remains there, a constant source of danger, dis- 
charging into every fresh influx of air, or new 
cargo, more and more of the infecting material. 
To meet this a strong solution of chloride of 
magnesium will be pumped into the bilge, and 
wherever necessary, under a high pressure, by 
means of a hose, a current of this artificial 
pickle” will be driven into the crevices and 
pores of the wood. Chlorides used in this way 
have a preservative influence on the woods and 
effectually control the putrefactive or ferment 


tive changes which the fetor indicates as con- 
comitants of the contagious principle. The solu- 
tion thus forced may be at twenty or thirty degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit, 


if necessary; and on the 


assumption of the Board of Experts that “the 
yellow fever poison is not able to withstand the 
influence of frost,” it is not difficult to maintain 
the freezing liquids in circulation, in contact with 
the contaminated parts of a ship, so long as to 
render innocuous and even destroy such poison. 

In view of the terrible scourge which is now 
visiting our Southern country for the second time 
within a twelvemonth, it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Gamgee’s plan will be effective. Undoubtedly 
the present visitation is owing to some of the 
germs of the fever which have been lying dor- 
mant during the cold of winter. That this may 
occur is allowed by all medical men that have in- 
vestigated the subject. The full penalty of past 
carelessness must be paid now, but since so rea- 
sonable and practical a schemé as that of Mr. 
Gamgee has been advanced, it seems as if the 
repetition of the calamity might be avoided. 
There can be no question that the employment 
of cold is the true method whereby to combat 
the fever. The use of cold in the treatment of 
disease dates back to Hippocrates, but its scien- 
tific use commenced with the introduction of heat 
observations in medicine. These have brought 
out most forcibly how dangerous and frequently 
fatal is an elevation of temperature of the hu- 
man body. It is recorded that centuries ago, in 
many parts of Southern Italy, the free use of ice 
and snow, amongst people living in a very hot air, 
was essential to the limitation of malignant peri- 
odic fevers; and in the town of Messina, in Sicily, 
the deaths were reduced by one thousand annual- 
ly on the introduction of ice. Over thirty years 
since, the late Dr. Reid, in his work on Cold Ab- 
lutions in the [ast Stage of Fever, says that in 
numberless cases, where extreme thirst, prostra- 
tion of strength, restlessness, total want of sleep, 
and raving delirium prevailed, the application. of 
ice-cooled water to the whole body by a sponge 
slaked the thirst, revived the strength, calmed the 
patient, dispelled the delirium, and induced sleep, 
from which the sick awoke refreshed and com- 
fortable. Ever since the outbreak of yellow fe- 
ver last summer fresh interest has been revived 
in the use of cold in this and other diseases 6f 
like character, and the startling truth is confirmed 
that yellow fever is destroyed by a temperature 
of 32° Fahrenheit. These facts and the prog- 
ress made in ice-producing and refrigerating ma- 
chines seem to show that our vessels can be pu- 
rified, our hospitals made true sanitariums, and 
the terrible scourge that is now depopulating 
Memphis, and terrifying the inhabitants of ad- 
joining cities, finally driven from our shores, 
never to return. 


A BURIED LAKE VILLAGE. 
THe present year has been unusually rich in 


lacustrine “finds” in various parts of Switzer- 


land. The long frost of January and February, 
by sealing up streams that generally flow all the 
year round, cut off the lakes from their accus- 
tomed sources of supply, and reduced them to an 
abnormally low level. Many hidden things have 
thus been brought to light, especially in the lakes 
of Neufchatel and Morat, whose volume had some 
time before been considerably reduced by certain: 
engineering operations, undertaken for the pre- 
vention of inundations, and which had the inci- 
dental effect of leaving high and dry places that 
have not been uncovered for centuries, probably 
for hundreds of centuries. The resulting dis- 
coveries were of a most interesting character, and 
Rave already led Swiss experts and archeologists 
to revise some, of their theories, and assign to the 
lake-dwellers of Switzerland a higher degree of 
civilization than that with which they had pre- 
viously credited them. But perhaps the most 
remarkable “find” of all has been made on a 
turf moor (peat moss) near Seeberg, canton of 
Berne. Seeberg is near Burgdorf, and not far 
from Herzogenbuchsee, which none who have 


travelled on the railway between Zirich and 


Berne can fail to remember, if only for its un- 
couth name, and for the tremendous mouthful it 
makes in pronunciation. In the commune of 


.Seeberg is a small lake, about a mile in circum- 


ference, and in close contiguity to an extensive 
turf moor. On this moor many curious objects 
had from time to time been: picked up by turf- 
cutters and others—bones, a flint hatchet, a 
bronze needle, bits of ancient pottery, etc. More- 
over, a part of it had been called “ Firestones” 
(‘‘Flints”) for ages, and geologists said it had 
once formed part of the Burgsee (the lake). 
Nevertheless, no systematic exploration was at- 
tempted until a short time ago, when the author- 
ities of the Gymnasium of Burgdorf made a first 
attempt, by causing a trench to be dug in the 
moor on the north side of the lake, 

Directly under the turf were found numerous 
remains of piles; further down, flint implements 
and weapons, intermixed with bone tools, articles 
in wood, bones of animals, and pottery, were 
turned up in great abundance. The flint imple- 
ments were of the usual shape and sort—arrow 
and lance heads, knives and saws; and as many 
raw, spoiled, and broken flints were found, it is 
conjectured that the dwellers.on the Burgsee 
were in the habit of making their own tools and 
arms. But as flint is not found in the neighbor- 
hood, the crude material must have been brought 
from a distance, probably from the country now 
known as-France. On the other hand, they 
turned to Pood account the erratic blocks of di- 
orite, of serpentine, and of euphotide (or gabbro, 
the te of diallage and saussurite, and the 
verde be Corsica duro of artists) which have been 
scattered about the valley of the Emme by the 
great Rhone Glacier, the “find” consisting of 
many articles fabricated from tliese minerals. 
Stones splintered by the action of heat abound. 
These, it is supposed, were used for the purpose 
of boiling water, the lake-dwellers having no 
vessels ve ag of standing fire. The pottery is 
very primitive, made entirely by hand, and baked 


before an open fire. Nevertheless, some of the 
specimens—one especially, which was recovered 
almost entire, and with the remains of food ad- 
hering to its sides— a certain rude shape- 
liness, sufficient to show that the designers or 
makers of them were not altogether destitute of 
the artistic instinct. The lake-dwellers were 
also basket-makers, and not unskilled in carpen- 
try (one of the “ finds” being a bent basket han- 
dle exactly like those in use now), and the 
hatchet handles are exceedingly well made. One 
woodeh instrument bears an almost startling 
likeness to the stock of a pistol, and might easily 
be converted into one; it probably served as the 
haft of a bone tool or weapon for boring or 
thrusting. Bone chisels were numerous, varying 
in size from four to ten centimeters long, and 
from one to two centimeters broad. Arrow- 
heads of the same material were found, and the 
metatarsal bone of a stag, fashioned into a pair 
of forks, and evidently intended for use at table. 
This gives a higher antiquity to forks for eating 
than has ever before been ascribed to them, and 
shows that the elegancies of life were by no 
means unknown to the primitive inhabitants of 
the Burgsee ; and from the number of bone hair- 
pins found amongst the flint tools and weapons 
of war, it is evident that they paid some attention 
to the adornment of their persons. 

The animal remains found on the turf moor are 
numerous and remarkable. Among them are the 
bones of the dog, the badger, and the common 
otter. The latter were doubtless met with in the 
immediate neighborhood of the Burgsee, but the 
presence of the bones of the wild ox and of the 
bear indicates that the lake-dwellers were bold and 


skillful hunters, as well as ingenious tool-makers. ° 


They were also keepers of cattle, for the most 
numerous animal remains brought to light were 
those of the common cow and the moor-cow. 
These exist in every stage of growth, showing 
that their owners had a taste for both veal and 
beef, while their fondness for venison is proved 
by the many bones of the stag and the roe dis- 
covered by the explorers. Evidence of a like 
character shows that they were hunters of the 
wild boar and eaters of the domesticated pig, and 


‘the existence of the beaver in Switzerland in pre- 


historic times is attested by the presence, among 
other bones, of several which comparative anato- 
mists declare to have belonged to that rodent. 
One omission on this list will strike everybody. 
No mention is made of the bones of horses hav- 
ing been found, from which we may infer with 
tolerable certainty that the horse was either al- 
together unknown to the ancient men of the Burg- 


| see, or that they had not succeeded in capturing 


and taming him. 


AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Every week brings a fresh list of disasters—by fire, 
by water, by the wild tornado, by the pestilence which 
walks in darkness and lays waste at noonday, as well 
as those caused by the recklessness and wickedness of 
It was not until July 17 that the report reached Hal- 
ifax that the State of Virginia, of the State Line Steam- 
ship Company, was wrecked on July 12 on the treach- 
erous sands off Sable Island. All day on that fatal 
Saturday the vessel was enshrouded in dense fog, yet 
she continued on her way, and about eight o’clock in 
the evening grounded on the shoals where so many 
shipwrecks have occurred. There were on board about 
seventy-five passengers, besides officers and crew. Ef- 
forts were made to lighten the vessel by throwing the 
cargo overboard; but in vain; and as she began to set- 
tle, immediate preparations were made to land those 
on board. Signals of distress brought a government 
surf-boat from Sable Island to their assistance. Many 
had been safely landed, when, unfortunately, oné boat 
capsized, and nine passengers—four women and five 
children—were drowned. The others were all rescued, 
and were made as comfortable as possible on the isl- 
and until the arrival of the Glendon, in which the pas- 
sengers were conveyed to Halifax. The State of Vir- 
ginia is an iron steamer, built on the Clyde, and was 
furnished with all the improvements desirable for 
ocean travel. She sailed from this port for Ireland on 
July 10. 


Memphis, so scourged by yellow fever last year, is 
again invaded by this pitiless foe. As we write, the 
panic-stricken people are fleeing from the city, and 
what horrors may be developed in the course of a few 
days no one can foresee. It seems strange, indeed, 
thgt after the fearful experience of last summer the 
most radical precautionary measures should not have 
been adopted by those Southern cities in which there 
was the remotest possibility that some germ of yellow 
fever might remain, to spring up, with warm weather, 
into rank growth. In cold weather Memphis should 
have been subjected to the most rigid sanitary inspec- 
tion, and the most stringent measures of cleansing 
adopted. But now the pestilence has come; and while 
it is all very well for physicians to be sent by govern- 


ment to Havana to make scientific investigations into | 


the nature and origin of the yellow fever, it is of far 
more vital importance at this time to insist upon the 
adoption everywhere of the most approved sanitary 
regulations which science has already devised. 


The tornadoes which followed the intensely hot day, 
July 16, swept with alarming violence over many parts 
of the country, particularly New England, causing 
great damage to property, and the loss of many lives. 
In Boston Harbor several yachts and vessels were cap- 
sized, and five persons drowned. In numerous other 

tions of Massachusetts a brief but destructive tor- 
oO made the day doubly memorable, from its ex- 
cessive heat, and the sudden, rushing storm of wind. 


From the dépét at Bethlehem, New Hampshire, a 
narrow-gauge road has been laid to the Profile House. 
It turns off abruptly, and shoots into the wooda.. 
It will not, however, take the place of the delightful 
stage-ride from Plymouth to the Profile House, as 
there aredaily stages over this route. 


‘The uninviting, disorderly Coney Island of ten years 
ago has vanished. Once that beautiful beach was given 
over to disreputable, drunken, and disagreeable people. 
Now the New York “ roughs” are banished from the 
place, or, going there, are so restrained and civilized 
that for the time at least they are orderly and unobfru- 


ton. 


sive. Quiet, respectatie peopie, women and children, 
go safely to the “beach” This is as it should be. All 
decent, quiet, law-abiding citizens, who do not inter- 
fere with the rights and pleasures of their neighbors, 
are entitled to equal freedom in the enjoyment of pub- 
lic privileges. Offensive conduct should exclude any 
‘and every individual from. places where respectable 
people resort. But to us it seems in accordance with 
the liberty of a republic that conduct and reputable 
appearance, and not name or race, wealth or rank, 


should be the basis upon which admittance to public 


pleasure-grounds, or exclusion therefrom, should be 
made. 


The smallest craft—so says report—that ever started 
on a trip around the world is the Golden State, which 
sailed from Boston July 7. She is schooner-rigged, 
nineteen feet in length, two feet and a half depth of 


consists of Captain Herbert F. Burrill and First Officer 
Andrew B. Coon, both of whom are experienced nav- 
igators, and are confident of making a safe voyage. 


A farmer Jiving near Highland Falls, while shaking 
dry Paris green upon his potatoes the other day, in- 
haled some of the poison, and after severe suffering 
died a few days afterward. The use of Paris green on 
crops shonld be restricted, if not prohibited, since 
harm so often results from it. 


Free Press: “‘ There is a letter in the post-office ad- 
dressed to ‘His Satanic Majesty Sitting Bull, on the 
Rampage, British North America.’ If the writer ever 


leave his hair at home.” 


On July 10, it was stated in Among the Clouds—the 
little journal published on Mount Washington—that 
the amount of snow in Tuckerman’s Ravine was much 

ter than at the same time last year. There was a 
single drift fully seventy-five feet deep and a thousand 
feet long. 


It appears from the annual report of the New York 
Mercantile Library Association that at the close of the 
year ending April 30 the total number of volumes in 
the library was 162,958. The number added during 
the year was 7027. The making of a new catalogue, 
which has long been desired, has been postponed [or 
lack of funds; but the card catalogue is continued, and 


many improvements have been. made in the arrange- ~ 


ment of it. The down-town branch of the library is 
at 59 and 61 Liberty Street ; and an up-town branch 
has been established at 743 Sixth Avenue. 


The Musical Festival Association offered, several 
months ago, a prize of $1000 for the best musical com- 
position by a native American composer, to be sung 
at the musical festival in 1880. The board of judges 
appointed to pass on the merits of the works consists 


rosch, of New York ; Asger Hamerick, of Baltifaore ; 
Otto Singer, of Cincinnati; and Carl Zerrahn, of Bos- 


Prices of comforts and Inxuries, as well as of neces-. 
saries, at summer resorts, fall slowly; yet it will be 
comforting to paterfamilias to perceive that there is 
a reduction in some things. At Long Branch, for ex- 
ample, the Hackmen’s Association has reduced the 
price of carriages to $1 50 per hour. The regular fee 
for a bathing suit was formerly fifty cents; now half 
that sum is charged. Omnibus fare has been twenty- 
five cents; now the usual charge is ten cents. A 


dollar.” 


There recently died in Binghamton, New York, an 
aged Methodist minister, the Rev. Zachariah Paddock, 
D.D., who was born in 1798, and licensed to preach in 
1818. His life was a busy one, for he preached no less 


press. 

To obtain a sufficient quantity of water for agricul- 
tural purposes in Colorado seems to be one of the 
greatest problems of the age. There is a vast section 
of territory west of the Missouri, and between the 
Mexican and the British lines, very deficient in water 
supply. While the mountainous regions of Colorado 
will doubtless be settled mining and 
manufacturing inhabitants, the plains lack the water 
needful to sustain an agricultural population. The 
water that comes down from the mountain streams 


“is mostly wasted under the present system of irriga- 


tion, although the Platte alone furnishes enough to 
water all the arable land in Colorado, if it were only 
stored up for distribution during the few weeks when 
the arid plains are suffering for moisture, | 


and statistics inform us that two-thirds of the Infant 
mortality is in these houses. Owners, builders, and 
architects are bringing in their plans to the Board of 
Health, to ascertain if they are complying with the 
law in regard to new buildings. One of the most im- 
portant features of the new law, which will apply to 
all houses put up hereafter, is the provision restricting 
the building to sixty-five per cent. of the area of the lot. 
The law, however, gives the board the discretion, in 
cases where special provision is made for light and 
ventilation, to allow the building to cover more of the 
ground. In all cases, according to the new law, a 
space of ten feet must be left in the rear of every lot, 
and further, every room which is to be occupied is to 
have one or more windows opening into the open air. 


It appears likely that the King*of Spain will before 
long espouse the Austrian Archduchess Marie Chris- 
tine—a highly accomplished and beautiful princess, 
only a few months younger than Alfonso. 


It is said that Madame Christine Nileson-Rouzaud 
and her husband live very quietly and happily in Lon- 
don. One of the chief treasures of the prima donna, 
according to the London World, is a cheap, plain fid- 
die, cracked and stringless. But when inquiries are 
made about it she lifts it daintily, and says: “I love 
the violin, and would play it every day if I were per- 
mitted to do so; bat I am not permitted. It is sue- 
pected that the constrained attitude and the powerft! 
vibration would by no means improve either my phys- 
ical‘or musical tone for the evening. But I regret the 
violin, nevertheless, and love this one very much in- 
deed, for it is the instrument I played on at fairs 
round the country to help my people to money while 
I was yet a little child. I am, as you hear, a peasant 
born, and am proud of it;” and the fair head is flung 


back, the blue eyes throw out a brighter ray, and the 
soft curls are shaken. 


hold, and one and one-seventh tons burden. Hercrew . 


We clip the following from the Winnipeg (Manitoba) 


takes a turn ont by Wood Mountain, he had better . 


of Theodore Thomas, president ; Dr. Leopold Dam-_ 


table d’héte dinner at the principal hotels is now one 


than 14,000 sermons, besides writing much for the | 


There are in this city about 25,000 tenement-houses, — 
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AMONG THE TENEMENT-HOUSES DURING THE HEATED TERM—JUST BEFORE DAYBREAK.—Drawn sy Sou Ermer, Jun. 


SEA-BREEZES AND BROILING 
STREETS. 
work of transformation at Coney Island 
added to the many attractions of this favorite re- 
Sort. One of the most important additions of the 
Present season is the new iron pier at West Brigh- 
ton, opposite Cable’s, 

This magnificent structure, built under the su- 
Pervision of Messrs. Mactay & Davis, civil en- 
gincers, of this city, is the largest of its kind, and 
ie especially designed, both in size and arrange- 
ne meet the growing requirements of those 
Who frequent the island. It combines the prin- 
of similar piers at celebrated Euro- 

Sea-side resorts, being ada for purposes. 

promenade and embarka fa- 
and restaurant accommodations. Like 
amous namesake on the lish it ex- 
no for a of 1060 feet. 
re two decks, or sto the u one 
being roofed, with over. the 
ide portions, and surmounted by towers, ga- 


bles, dormer windows, and other architectural or- | 


oes on, and each week some new feature is 


namentations. The pier stands on wrought-iron 
piles 9 inches in external diameter, with massive 
iron foot-plates on enlarged bases sunk to the 


| depth of about 18 feet in sand, and distributed in 


' parallel rows 12 to 16 feet apart transversely, 
with 20-feet spans longitudinally. These 260 piles 
extend above water 18 feet, forming columns with 
iron capitals, to which wrought-iron girders are 
bolted for carrying the upper floor, while the oth- 
er floor is supported in a similar manner upon 
iron beams bolted to collars bearing on the coup- 
lings of the columns. The piles are braced by 
horizontal struts and diagonal tie rods under each 
floor, with vertical bracings under the central 
buil and pier head extending to the water- 
line. wooden, as well as the iron, piles were 
sunk by injecting water through a pipe, this being 
the same method adopted by French engineers at 
the new works at Calais harbor with considerable 
success. The Delaware Bridge Company are the 
contractors for the substructure, and the build- 
ow being erected by Haypen & Winans. 

pier is reached by boats from New York, 
and by cars from Brooklyn. Once there, the vis- 


itor finds all the facilities for enjoyment that 


could be desired. He can bathe, or sit and listen 


to delightful music, while he looks out upon the’ 


sea and watches the ships go by. Refreshments 
of good quality are also served at reasonable 
prices. And all this for a few cents. 

But cheap as the cost of the excursion is, there 
are many who can not afford to take it. It seems 
almost incredible, and yet it is strictly true, that 
in the low tenement-house districts of this city 
and Brooklyn there are thousands of men, wom- 
en, and children who have never seen the green 
fields of the country, or the beautiful blue waters 
of the ocean. Now and then some benevolent 
individual or association takes a boat-load of 
them on a free excursion up and down the rivers, 
or a car-load to some neighboring farmer’s home 


for a day, but the great mass of the very poor 


never get even this. The whole summer long 
they are shut up in the great city, where hundreds 
of their little ones die for want of the fresh air. 
It is trne that ocean breezes often relieve the’ 


heat and lessen the suffering, but when these are 


wanting, life is almost intolerable. -The only 


hope of the day is that the night may be cool, 


and that sleep will restore the waste of the day; 


4 a 


but there are nights that are stifling—nights 
when one can hardly sleep even in the large and 
roomy country house, and certainly not in the 
barracks or the crowded shanty. As well might 
one try to sleep in the laundry on ironing-day, 
with all the windows closed, or in the kitehén 
when the dinner is being cooked, as to seek slum- 
ber in the little ten by twelve apartment of the 
tenement-housé on a hot night. But bad as they 
are, thése comparisons fail to tell the whole story, 
for there are times when a baker’s oven heated 
seven times would not ‘be worse than one of the 
rooms in which a poor man and his family are 
compelled to sleep. No-wonder that many of 


the streets, when to stay in-doors would be to 
well-nigh suffocate. Mr. EytinGe’s picture is not 
a fanciful sketch, but a faithful representation 
of what the artist really saw on one of the hot- 
test nights of the present season. So generally 
did the poor take to the streets during the heated 
term that in some places one could hardly pass 
over the sidewalks without stepping on naked 


children, while the stoops were also crowded with 
adult sleepers. 


- them take to the roofs, the back yards, and even © 
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_ Only the glowing noon; 
For these they journey from you to me, 
Sweetheart, sweetheart, beyond the sea. 


The waves and the clouds and the planets, 
Restless and wild.they roam; . 
| Only the grand old sun, love, 
P onder in heaven’s high dome, 
Has surely journeyed from you to me, 
Sweetheart, sweetheart, beyond the sea. 


The moon comes over the waters. 
Building her silvery track; 
The eager heart of a lover 
_. Waits and welcomes her back ; 
For soft she cometh from you to me, 
- Sweetheart, sweetheart, beyond the sea. 


love, 


CROCKER’S HOLE. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Avrnor oF “ Lorna Doonz,” “ ALicE LORRAINE,” ETO, 


PART I. | 

Tne Culm, which rises in Somersetshire, and 
hastening into a fairer land (as the border wa- 
ters wisely do), falls into the Exe near Killep- 
ton, formerly was a lovely trout stream, such as 
perverts the Devonshire angler from due respect 
toward Father Thames and the classic deeps 

: round London. In the Devonshire valleys it is 
sweet to see how soon a spring becomes a rill, 
€and a rill runs on into a rivulet, and a rivulet 
swells into a brook; and before one has time to 
say, “‘ What are you at?” before the first tree it 
ever spoke to is a dummy, or the first hill it ever 
ran down has turned blue, here we have all the 
airs and graces, demands and assertions, of a 
full-grown river. 

But what is the test of a river? Who shall 
say? “The power to drown a man,” replies the 
river, darkly. But rudeness is not argument. 
Rather shall we say that the power to work a 
good undershot wheel, without being dammed 
up all night in a pond, and leaving a tidy back 
stream to spare at the bottom of the orchard, is 
a fair certificate of riverhood. If so, many Dev- 
onshire streams attain that rank within five miles 
of their spring; ay, and rapidly add to it. At 
every turn they gather aid, from ash-clad dingle 
and aldered meadow, mossy rock and ferny wall, 
hedge-trough roofed with bramble netting, where 
the baby water lurks, and lanes that coming down 
to ford bring suicidal tribute. Arrogant, all-en- 
grossing river; now it has claimed a t valley, 

r of its own; and whatever falls within the hill” 
a5 scoop sooner or later belongs to itself. Even the 
crystal “ shutt” that crosses the farm-yard by the 
wood-rick, and glides down an aqueduct of last 
year’s bark for Mary to fill the kettle from ; and 
even the tricklets that have no organs for telling 
or knowing their business, but only get into un- 
wary oozings in and among the water-grass, and 
there make moss and forget themselves among it* 
—one and all, they come to the same thing at 
last, and that is the river. 

The Culm used to be a good river at Culm- 
stock, tormented already by a factory, but not 
strangled as yet by a railroad. How it is now 
the present writer does not know, and is afraid 
to ask, having heard of a vile “Culm Valley 
Line.” But Culmstock Bridge was a very pretty 
place to stand and contemplate the ways of trout 
—which is easier work than to catch them. When 
I was just big enough to peep above the rim, or to 
lie upon it with one leg inside for fear of tum- 
bling over, what.a mighty river it used to seem! 
for it takes a treat there, and spreads itself. 
Above the bridge the factory stream falls in 
again, having done its business, and washing its 
hands in the innocent half that has strayed down 
the meadows. Then under the arches they both 

. rejoice, and come toa slide of about two feet, and 
make a short wide poo! below, and indulge them- 
selves in perhaps two islands, through which a 
little river always magnifies itself, and maintains 
a mysterious middle. But after that all of it used 
to come together, and make off in one body for 
the meadows, intent upon nurturing trout with 
rapid stickles, and buttercuppy corners where fat 
flies may tumble in. And here you may find in 
the very first meadow, or at any rate you might 
have found forty: years ago, the celebrated 
. “Crocker’s Hole.” 
The story of Crocker is unknown to me, and 
: interesting as it doubtless was, I do not deal 
° with him, but with his Hole. Tradition said that 
he was a baker’s boy, who, during his basket 
rounds, féll in love with a maiden who received 
} , the cottage loaf, or perhaps good “ Households,” 
” t for her master’s use. No doubt she was charm- 
A ing, as a girl should be, but whether she en- 
. . couraged the youthful baker, and then betrayed 
him with false réle, or whether she “ consisted” | 
throughout—as our cousins across the water ex- 
press it—is known to their manes only. Enough 
that she would not have the floury lad; and that 
he, after giving in his books and money, sought an 
‘untimely grave among the trout. And this was 
the first pool below the bread-walk deep enough 
to drown 4 five-foot baker-boy. Sad it was; but 
such things must be, and bread must still be de- 
livered daily. 
A truce to such reflections—as our foremost 
writers always say, when they do not see how to 
: go on with them; but it is a serious thing to 
a) know what Crocker’s Hole was like ; because at a 
7 time when, if he had only persevered and mar- 
ried the maid, and succeeded to the oven, and 
reared a large family of short-weight bakers, he 
_ might have been leaning on his crutch beside the 
pool, and teaching his grandson to swim by pre- 
cept (that beautiful proxy for practice)—at such 


a time, I say, there lived a remarkably fine trout 


it ever to make believe that I caught that fish. 
My length at that time was not more than the 
butt of a four-jointed rod, and all I could catch 
was @ minnow with a pin, which our cook Lydia 
would not cook, but used to say, “Oh, what a 


shame, Master Richard! they would have been - 


trout in the summer, please God, if you would 
only ’a let em grow on.” She is living now, and 
will bear me out in this. 

But upon every great occasion there arises a 
great man; or, to put it more accuratély, in the 
present instance, a mighty and distinguished boy. 
My father, being the parson of the parish, and 
getting, need it be said? small pay, took sundry 
pupils, very pleasant fellows, about to adorn the 
universities. Among them was the a, 
“ Bude light,” as he was satirically called at - 
bridge, for he came from Bude, and there was no 
light in him. Among them also was John Pike, 
a born Zebedee, if ever there was one. 

John Pike was a thickset younker, with a large 

d bushy head, keen blue eyes that could see 
through water, and the proper slouch of shoul- 
der into which great anglers ripen; but ter 
still are born with it; and of these was r 
John. It mattered little what the weather was, 
and scarcely more as to the time of year, John 
Pike must have his fishing every day, and on Sun- 
days he read about it, and made flies. All the 
rest of the time he was thinking about it. What 
would he have given for a copy of The Fishing 


Gazette? But in those days no such luxury was | 


known. 

My father was coaching him in the fourth book 
of the Mneid, and all those wonderful speeches 
of Dido, where passion disdains construction ; but 
the only line Pike cared for was of horse-hair. 
“T fear, Mr. Pike, that you are not giving me 

our entire attention,’”*my father used to say, in 

is mild dry way ; and once when Pike was more 
than usually abroad, his tutor begged to share his 
meditations. “ Well, Sir,” said Pike, who was 
very truthful, “I can see a green-drake by the 
strawberry-tree, the first of the season, and your 
derivation of ‘barbarus’ put me in mind of my 
barberry dye.” In those days it was a very nice 
point to get the right tint for the mallard’s 
feather. 

No sooner was lesson done than Pike, whose 
rod was ready upon the lawn, dashed away al- 
ways for the river, rushing headlong down the 
hill, and away to the left through a private yard, 
where “no thoroughfare,” was put up, and a big 


dog stationed to enforce it. But Cerberus him- 


self could net have stopped John Pike; his con- 
science backed him up in trespass the most sin- 
ful when his heart was inditing of a trout upon 
the rise. 

All this, however, is preliminary, as the boy 
said when he put his father’s coat upon his 
grandfather’s tenter-hooks, with felonious intent 
upon his dmother’s apples; the main point 
to be woneeanen is this, that nothing—neither 
brazen tower, hundred-eyed Argus, nor Cretan 
Minotaur—could stop John Pike from getting at 
a good stickle. But even as the world knows 
nothing of its greatest men, its gréatest men 
know nothing of the world beneath their very 
nose, till fortune sneezes dexter. For two years 
John Pike must have been whipping the water as 
hard as Xerxes, without having once dreimed of 
the glorious trout that lived in Crocker’s Hole. 
But why, when he ought to have been at least on 
bowing terms with every fish as long as his mid- 
dle finger—why had he failed to know this cham- 
pion? The answer is simple: because of his 
short-cuts. Flying as he did like an arrow from 
a bow, Pike used to hit his beloved river at an 
elbow some furlong below Crocker’s Hole, where 
a sweet little stickle sailed away down stream, 
whereas for the length of a ow upward the 
water lay smooth, clear, and shallow; therefore 
the youth with so little time to spare rushed into 
the downward joy. | 

And here it may be noted that the leading 
maxim of the present period, that man can dis- 
charge this duty only by going counter to the 
stream, was scarcely mooted in those days. My 
grandfather (who was a wonderful man, if he 
was accustomed to fill a cart in two days of fly- 
fishing on the Barle) regularly fished down 
stream ; and what more than a cart-load need any 
one put into his basket ? 

And surely it is more genial and pleasant to 
behold our friend the river growing and thriving 
a8 we go on, strengthening its voice and enlarging 
its bosom, and sparkling through each successive 
meadow with richer plenitude .of silver, than to 
trace it against its own grain and good-will to- 
ward weakness, and littleness, and immature con- 
ceptions. 

However, you will say that if John Pike had 
fished up stream, he would have found this trout 
mtich sooner. And that is true; but still, as it 
was, the trout had more time to grow into such a 
prize. And the way in which John found him 
out was this. For some days he had been tor- 
mented with a very painful~tooth, which even 
poisoned all the joys of fishing. Therefore he 
resolved to have it out, and sturdily entered the 
shop of John Sweetland, the village blacksmith, 
andthere paid his sixpence. Sweetland extract- 
ed the teeth of the village, whenever they re- 
quired it, in the simplest and most effectual way. 
A piece of fine wire was fastened round the tooth, 
and the other end round the anvil’s nose; then 
the-sturdy blacksmith shut the lower half of his 
shop door, which was about breast-high, with the 
patient outside and the anvil within; a strong 
push of the, foot upset the anvil, and the tooth 
flew out like a well-thrown fly. 

When John Pike had suffered this very bravel 
—“Ab, Master Pike,” said the blacksmith, with 


“Why, that girt mortial of a vish as hath his 
hover in Crocker’s Hole. Zum on ’em saith as 
’a must be a zammon.” ia 

Off went Pike with his handkerchief to his 
mouth, and after him ran Alec Bolt, one of his 
fellow-pupils, who had come to the shop to enjoy 


the extraction. 

“Oh my!” was all that Pike could utter when, 
by pons, elf, he had obtained a 
good view of this grand fish. 

“Tl lay you a crown you don’t catch him,” 


‘How long will you give me?” asked the wary 
Pike, who never made rash wagers. 

“ Oh, till the holidays if you like; or, if that 
won’t do, till Michaelmas.” 

Now the midsummer holidays were six weeks 
off—boys used not to talk of “ vacations” then, 
still less of “ recesses.” 

“T think Pll bet you,” said Pike, in his slow 
way, bending forward carefully, with his keen 
eyes on this monster; “ but it would not be fair 
to take till Michaelmas. [ll bet you a crown 
that I catch him before the holidays—at least un- 
less somebody else does.” . 


PART II. 

Tue day of that most momentous interview 
must have been the 14th of May. Of the year I 
will not be so sure; for children take more note 
of days than of years, for which the latter have 
their full revenge thereafter. It must have been 
the 14th, because the morrow was our holiday, 
, py upon the 15th of May, in honor of a birth- 


Sine John Pike was beyond his years wary as 
well as enterprising, calm as well as ardent, quite 
as rich in patience as in promptitude and vigor. 
But Alec Bolt was a headlong youth, volatile, hot, 
and hasty, fit only to fish the Maelstrom, or a tor- 
rent of new lava. And the moment he had laid 
that wager he expected his crown-piece; though 
time, as the lawyers phrase it, was “ expressly of 
the essence of the contract.” And now he de- 
manded that Pike should spend the holiday in 
trying to catch that trout. 

_ “T shall not go near him,” that lad replied, “ un- 
til I have got a new collar.” No piece of per- 
sonal adornment was it without which he would 
not act, but rather that which now is called the 
fly-cast, or the gut-cast, or the trace, or what it 
may be. “And another thing,” continued Pike; 
“the bet is off if you go‘near him, either now or 
at any other time, without asking my leave first, 
and then only going as I tell you.” 

“What do I want with the great slimy beg- 
gar ?” the arrogant Bolt made answer. “A 
rat is worth fifty of him. No fear of my going 
near him, Pike. You sha’n’t get out of it that 
way.” Pike showed his remarkable qualities 
that day by fishing exactly as he would have 
fished without having heard of the great Crock- 
erite. He was up and away upon the mill stream 
before breakfast; and the forenoon he devoted 
to his favorite course—first down the Craddock 
stream, a very pretty confluent of the Culm, and 
from its junction, down the pleasant hams, where 
the river Winds toward Uffculme. It was my 
privilege to accompany this hero as his humble 
Sancho, while Bolt and the faster race went up 
the river ratting. We were back in time to have 
Pike’s trout (which ranged between two ounces 
and half a pound) fried for the early dinner; and 
here it may be lawful to remark that the trout 
of the Culm are of the very purest excellence, by 
reason of the flinty bottom, at any rate in these 
the upper regions. For the valley is the western 
outlet of the Blackdown range, with the Beacon 
hill upon the north, and Hackpen long ridge to 
the south; and beyond that again the Whet. 
stone hill, upon whose western end dark port- 
holes scarped with white grit mark the pits. But 
flint is the staple of the broad Culm Valley, un- 
der good well-pastured loam ; and here are chal- 
cedonies and agate stones. 

At dinner everybody had a brace of trout— 
large for the larger folk, little for the little ones, 
with coughing and some patting on the back for 
bones. What of equal purport could the fierce 
rat-hunter show? Pike explained many points 
in the history of each fish, seeming to know them 
none the worse, and love them all the better, for 
being fried. We banqueted, neither a whit did 
soul get stinted of banquet impartial. Then the 
wielder of the magic rod very modestly sought 
leave of absence at the tea-time. “ Fishing again, 
Mr. Pike, I suppose ?” my father answered, pleas- 
antly. “I used to be fond of it at your age, but 
never so entirely wrapped up in it as you are.” 

“No, Sir; I am not going fishing again. I 
want to walk to Wellington, to get some things 
at Cherry’s.” 

“ Books, Mr. Pike? Ah! I am very glad of 
that. But I fear it can only be fly-books.” 

“T want a little Horace for eighteenpence— 


pocket—and a new hank of gut.” 

“Which of the two is the more important ? 
Put that into Latin, and answer it.” 

“Utrum pluris facio? Flaccum flocci. Visce- 
ra magni.” With this vast effort Pike turned 
red as any trout spot. 


father. “ You always tell the truth, my boy, in 

Latin or in English.” 
agree it was a long walk, some fourteen 
miles to Wellington and back, I got permission 
‘to go with Pike; and as we crossed the bridge 
and saw the tree that overhung Crocker’s Hole, I 
him to show me that mighty fish. “Not 


a bit of it,” he repli. “It would bring: the 


the Cambridge one just published, to carry in my . 


“ After that, who could refuse you?” said my |- 
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that Anglers ate notoriously truth- { s grin, “I reckon you won't pull out thicthere big | blackguards. If the blackguards once find him 
BEYOND THE SEA. fal, pe ticw vd as to what they catch, or even | vis «beeen grote 27 a view of the river | out, it is all over with him.’ 
You have taken the world away, love; more frequently have not caught. Though I | —“clever as you be, quite so a as ‘nn “The blackguards are all in factory now, and 
I've only the sun and the moon, may have written fiction, among many other sins “ What big fish?” asked the boy, with deep- | Iam sure they can’t see us from the windows. 
Only the silvery lustre, at —as a nice old lady told me once—now I have | est interest, his mouth was bleeding fear- 7 won't be out till five o’clock.” 
to deal with facts; and foul scorn would‘I count | fully. ith the true liberality of young England, 


which abides even now as and glorious as 
ever, we always called the free and enligh 
operatives of the period by the courteous e 
above set down, and it must be acknowledged 
that some of them deserved it, although perhaps 
they poached with less of science than their sons. 
But the cowardly murder of fish by liming the 
water was already prevalent. 

Yielding to my request, and perhaps his 
desiré—manfully kept in check that 
Pike very carefully approached that pool, com- 
manding me to sit down while he reconnoitred 
from the meadow upon the right bank of the 
stream. And the place which ,had so sadly 
quenched the fire of the poor baker’s love filled 
my childish heart with dread and 
at the cruelty of women. But as for John Pike, 
all he thought of was the fish, and the best way 
to get him. | 

Very likely that hole is “holed out” now, as 
the Yankees well express it, or at any rate 
changed out of knowledge. Even in my time a 
very heavy flood entirely altered its character ; 
but to the eager eye of Pike it seemed pretty 


own 


much as follows, and possibly it may have come | 


to such a form again: 

The river, after passing through a hurdle fence 
at the head of the meadow, takes a little turn or 
two of bright and shallow indifference, then gath- 
ers itself into a good strong slide, as if going 
down a slope instead of steps. The right bank 
is high, and beetles over with yellow loam and 


— } 


deep wonder 


grassy fringe; but the other side is of flinty | 


shingle, low and bare, and washed by floods. At 

the end of this rapid the stream turns sharply 

under an ancient alder-tree into a large deep calm 

repose, cool, unruffied, and sheltered from the 

sun by branch and leaf—and that is the hole of 
Crocker. 

At the head of the pool (where the hasty cur- 
rent rushes in so eagerly, with noisy excitement 
and much ado), the quieter waters from below, 
having rested and enlarged themselves, come lap- 
ping up round either curve, with some recollec- 
tion of their past career, the hoary experience of 
foam. And sidling toward the new arrival of 


the impulsive column, where they meet it, things 


go on which no man can describe without his 
mouth being: full of water. A V is formed, a 
fancy-letter V, beyond any designer’s tracery, and 
even beyond his imagination—a perpetually fluc- 
tuating limpid wedge, perpetually crenelled and 
rippled into by little ups and downs that try to 
make an impress, but can only glide away upon 


either side, or sink in dimples under it. And here — 


a gray bough of the ancient alder stretches across, 
like a thirsty giant’s arm, and makes it a very 
ticklish place to throw a fly. 
very spot our John Pike must put his fly into, or 
lose his crown. 7 
Because the great tenant of Crocker’s Hole, 
who allowed no other fish to wag a fin there, and 
from strict monopoly had grown so fat, kept his 


Yet this-was the | 


victualling yard—if so low an expression can be | 


used concerning him—within about a square yard 
of this spot. He had a sweet hover, both for 
rest and recreation, under the bank, in a placid 
antre, where the water made no noise, but tickled 
his belly in digestive ease. The loftier the char- 
acter is of any being, the slower and more dig- 
nified his movements are. No true psychologist 
could e believed—as Sweetland the black- 
smith did, and Mr. Pook the tinman—that this 
trout could ever be the embodiment of Crocker. 
For this was the last trout in the universal world 
to drown himself for love, if truly any trout has 
done so. 

“You may come now, and try to look along my 
back,” John Pike, with a reverential whisper, 
said to me. “Now don’t be in a hurry, young 
stupid; kneel down. He is not to be disturbed 
at his dinner, mind. You keep behind me, and 
look along my back. I never clapped eyes on 
such a wh 

I had to kneel down in a 22am re of 
pasture-land, and gaze carefully; an having 
eyes like those of our Zebedee (who offered his 
spine for a camera, as he crawled on all fours in 
front of me), it took me a long time to descry an 
object most distinct to all who have that special 
gift of piercing with their eyes the water. See 
what is said upon this subject in that delicious 
book, Zhe at Home. | 

“You are no better than a muff,” said Pike ; 


_ and it was.not in my power to deny it. 


“Tf the sun would only leave off,” I said. But 
the sun, who was having a very pleasant play 
with the sparkle of the water and the twinkle of 
the leaves, had no inclination to leave off yet, 
but kept the rippling crystal in a dance of flash- 
ing facets, and the quivering verdure in a steady 
flush of gold. 

But suddenly a May-fiy, a luscious gray-drake, 
richer and more delicate than canvas-back or 
woodcock, with a dart and a leap and a merry 
zigzag, began to enjoy a little game above the 
stream. Rising and falling like a gnat, thrilling 
her gauzy wings, and arching her elegant pellu- 
cid frame, every now and then she almost dipped 
her three long tapering whisks into the dimples 
of the water. 

“He sees her! He'll have her as sure as a 
gun,” cried Pike, with a‘gulp, as if he himself 


were “rising.” “Now can you see him, stupid ?” 


“ Crikey, crokums!” I exclaimed, with classic 
elegance ; “I have seen that long thing for five 
minutes ; but I took it for a tree.” 

-“ You little”’—animal quite early in the alpha- 
bet; “now don’t you stir a peg, or I'll dig my 
elbow into you.” 

The great trout was stationary almost as a 
stone, in the middle of the “‘ V”’ above described. 
He was gently fanning with his large clear fins, 


] 
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but holding his own against the current mainly 
by the wagging ‘of his broad-fluked tail. As 
soon as my slow eyes had once defined him, he 

wupon them mightily, moulding himself in 
the matrix of the water, as a thing put into jelly 


does. And I doubt whether even John Pike saw © 


him more accurately than I did. His size was 
such, or seemed to be such, that I fear to say a 
word about it; not because language does not 
contain the word, but from dread of exaggera- 
tion. But his shape and color may be reason- 
ably told without wounding the feeli of an 
age whose incredulity springs from -knowl- 


His head was truly small, his shoulders vast ; 
the spring of his back was like a rainbow when 
the sun is southing; the generous sweep of his 
deep elastic belly, nobly pulped out with rich 
nurture, showed what the power of his brain 
must be, and seemed to undulate, time for time, 
with the vibrant vigilance of his large wise eyes. 
His latter end was consistent also. An elegant 
taper run of counter, coming almost to a cylin- 
der as a mackerel does, boldly developed with a 
hugeous spread to a glorious amplitude of swal- 
low-tail. His color was all that can well be de- 
sired, but ill described by any poor word-palette. 
Enough that he seemed to tone away from olive 
and umber, with carmine stars, to glowing gold 
and soft pure silver, mantled with a subtle flush 
of rose and fawn and opal. Swoop came a swal- 
low, as we gazed, and was gone with a flick, hav- 
ing. missed the May-fly. But the wind of his 
passage or the skirr of wing struck the merry 
dancer down, so that he fluttered for one instant 
on the wave, and that instant was enough. Swift 
as the swallow, and more true of aim, the great 
trout made one dart, and a sound, deeper than a 
tinkle but as silvery as a bell, rang the poor 
ephemerid’s knell. The rapid water scarcely 
showed a break; but a bubble sailed down the 
pool, and the dark hollow echoed with the music 
of a rise. | 

“ He knows how to take a fly,” said Pike; “‘he 
has had too many to be tricked with mine. Have 
him I must; but how ever shall I do it ?” 

All the way to Wellington he uttered not a 
word, but shambled along with a mind full of 
care. When I. ventured to look up now and 
then, to surmise what was going on beneath his 
hat, deeply set eyes, and a wrinkled forehead, re- 
lieved at long intervals by a solid shake, proved 
that there are meditations deeper than those of 
philosopher or statesman, 


PART III. 


Scre.y no trout could have been misled by the 
artificial May-fly of that time, unless he were ei- 
ther a very young fish, quite new to entomology, 
or else one afflicted with a combination of myopy 
and bulimy. Even now there is room for plenty 
of improvement in our counterfeit presentment ; 
bat in those days the body was made with yellow 
mohair, ribbed with red silk and gold twist, and 
as thick as a fertile bumble-bee. John Pike per- 
ceived that to offer such a thing to Crocker’s 
trout would probably consign him—even if his 
great stamina should overget the horror—to an 
uneatable death through just and natural:indigna- 
tion. On the other hand; while the May-fly last- 
ed, a trout so cultured, so highly refined, so full 
of light and sweetness, would never demean him- 
self to low bait, or any coarse son of a maggot. 

Meanwhile Alec Bolt allowed poor Pike no 
peaceful thought, no calm absorption of high 
mind into the world of flies, no placid period of 
cobbler’s wax, floss silk, turned hackles, and dub- 
bing. For in making of flies John Pike had his 

_ Special moments of inspiration, times of clearer 
insight into the everlasting verities, times of 
brighter conception, and more subtle execution, 
tails of more elastic grace, and heads of a neater 
and nattier expression. As a poet labors at one 
immortal line, compressing worlds of wisdom in 
the music of ten syllables, so toiled the patient 
Pike about the fabric of a fly comprising all the 
excellence that ever sprang from maggot. Yet 
Bolt rejoiced to jerk his elbow at the moment of 
sublimest art. And a swarm of flies was blight- 
ed thus. 

Peaceful, therefore, and long-suffering and full 
of resignation as he was, John Pike came slowly 
to the sad perception that arts avail not without 
arms. The elbow, so often jerked, at last took a 
voluntary jerk from the shoulder, and Alec Bolt 
lay prostrate, with his right eye full of cobbler’s 
wax. This put a desirable check upon his ener- 
gies for a week or more, and by that time Pike 
had flown his fly. 

When the honey-moon of spring and summer 
(which they are no fashionable to celebrate 
in this country), eyday of the whole year, 
marked by the budding of the wild rose, the 
start of the wheat ear from its sheath, the feath- 
ering of the lesser plantain, and flowering of the 
meadow-sweet, and, foremost for the angler’s joy, 
the caracole of May-flies—when these things are 
to be seen and felt (which has not happened at 
all this year), the river should be mild and bright, 
skies blue and white with fleecy cioud, the west 
wind blowing softly, and the trout in charming 
appetite. 

_On such a day came Pike to the bank of Culm 

‘with a loudly beating heart. A fly there is, not 
ignominious or of cow-dab ori neither 
and heavy- bodied, from cradlehood of slimy 


stones, nor yet of ing aspect and suggest- 
ing deeds of bab bland, and of 
sunny nature, and obviously good to eat. Him. 
or her—why quest we which ?—the shepherd of 
the dale, contemptuous of gender, except in his 
own species, has called, and as long as they two 
co-exist will call, the “ Yellow Sally.” <A fly that 
does not waste the day in giddy dances and the 
fervid waltz, but undergoes family incidents with 
décorum and discretion. He or she, as the case 
may be—for the natural history of the river-bank 
18 a book to come hereafter, and of fifty men who 


poplar in a stormy summer. 


make flies, not one knows the name of the fly he 
is ing-—in the early morning of June, or else 
in the second quarter of the afternoon, this Yellow 
Sally fares abroad, with a nice well-ordered flutter. 
Despairing of the May-fly, as it still may be de- 
spaired of, Pike came down to the river with his 
masterpiece of portraiture. The artificial Yellow 
Sally is generally always—as they say in Chesh- 
ire—a mile or more too yellow. On the other 
hand, the “ Yellow Dun” conveys no idea of any 
Sally. But Pike had made a very decent Sally, 
not perfect (for he was young as well as wise), 
but far above any counterfeit to be had in fish- 
ing-tackle shops. How he made it he told no- 
y. But if he lives now, as I hope 


it, 

wiser. Then Pike said, “Get away, you young 
wretch,” to your humble servant who tells this 
tale; yet being better than his words, allowed 
that pious follower to lie down upon his digest- 
ive organs, and with deep attention watch. There 
must have been great things to see, but to see 
them so was difficult. And if I huddle up what 
happened, excitement also shares the blame. 

Pike had fashioned well the time and manner 
of this overture. He knew that the giant Crock- 
erite was satiate now. with May-flies, or began’ to 
find their flavor failfig, as happens to us with 
asparagus, marrow-fat peas, or strawberries, when 
we have had a month of them. And he thought 
that the first Yellow Sally of the season, inferior 
though it were, might have the special charm of 
novelty. With the skill of a Zulu he stole up 
through the branches over the lower pool till he 
came to a spot where a yard-wide opening gave 
just space for spring of rod. Then he saw his 
desirable friend at dinner, wagging his tail, as a 
hungry gentleman dining with the Lord Mayor 
agitates his coat. With one dexterous whirl, un- 
taught by any of the many books upon the sub- 
ject, John Pike laid his Yellow Sally (for he cast 
with one fly only) as lightly as gossamer upon the 
rapid, about a yard in front of the big trout’s 
head. A moment’s pause; and then, too quick 
for words, was the thing that happened. 

A heavy plunge was followed by a fearful rush. 
Forgetful of current, the river was ridged as if 
with a plough driven under it; the strong line, 
though given out as fast as might be, twanged 
like a harp string as it cut the wave, and then 
Pike stood up, like a ship dismasted, with the 
butt of his rod snapped below the ferrule. He 
had one of those foolish things, just invented, a 
hollow butt of hickory, and the finial ring of his 
spare top looked out to ask what had happened to 
the rest of it. ‘ Bad luck !” eried the fisherman ; 
“but never mind, I shall have him next time, to 
a certainty,” 

When this great issue came to be considered, 
the cause of it was sadly obvious. The fish, be- 
ing hooked, had made off with the rush of a 
shark for the bottom of the pool. A thicket of 
saplings below the alder-tree had stopped the 
judicious hdéoker from all possibility of follow- 
ing; and when he strove to turn him by elastic 
pliances, his rod broke at the breach of pliabil- 
ity. “I have learned a sad lesson,” said John 
Pike, looking sadly. 

How many fellows would have given up this 
matter, and glorified themselves for having hook- 
ed so grand a fish, while explaining that they 
must have caught him, if they could have done 
it! But-Pike only told me not to say a word 
about it, and began to make ready for another 
tug of war. He made himself aplice-rod, short 
and handy, of well-seasoned ash, with a stout 
top of bamboo, tapered so discreetly, and so bal- 
anced in its spring, that verily it formed an are, 
with any pressure on it, as perfect as a leafy 
“Now break it if 
you can,” he said, “by any amount of rushes. 
I'll hook you by yourgacket collar; you cut away 
now, and I'll land you.” 

This was highly skillful, and he did it many 
times; and whenever I was landed well, I got a 
lollypop, so that I was careful not to break his 
tackle. Moreover, he made him a landing-net, 
with a kidney-bean stick, a ring of wire, and his 
own best night-cap of strong cotton net. Then he 
got the farmer’s leave, and lopped obnoxious bush- 
es; and now the chiefest question was, What 
bait, and when to offer it? In spite of his sad 
rebuff, the spirit of John Pike had been equable. 


The genuine angling mind is steadfast, large, and 


self - sup and to the vapid ignominious 
chaff, tossed by swine upon the idle wind, it pays 
as much heed as a big trout does to a dance of 
midges. People put their fingers to their noses, 
and said, “ Master Pike, have you caught him 
yet?” ' And Pike only answered, “‘ Wait a bit.” 
If yet this fortitude and perseverance is to be re- 
covered as the English Brand (the one thing that 
has made us what we are, and may yet redeem us 
from niddering shame), a degenerate age should 
encourage the habit of fishing and never despair- 
ing. And the brightest sign yet for our future 
is the increasing demand for hooks and gut. 
Pike fished in a manlier age, when nobody 


would dream of cowering from a savage because 


he was clever at skulking; and when, if a big 
fish broke the rod,a stronger rod was made for 
him, according to the usage of Great Britain. 
And though the young angler had been defeated, 
he did not sit down and have a good cry over it. 
About the second week in June, when the May- 


fly had danced its day, and died—for the season 


was an early one—and Crocker’s trout had re- 
covered from the wound to his feelings and phi- 
lanthropy, there came a night of gentle rain, of 
pleasant tinkling upon window-ledges, and .a 
soothing patter among young leaves, and the Culm 
was yellow in the morning. mean to doit this 
afternoon,” Pike whispered to me, as he came 
back, panting. “When the water clears, there 
will be a splendid time.” 


The lover of the rose knows well a gay volup- 
tuous beetle, whose pleasure is to lie imbedded 
in a fount of beauty. Deep among the incurving 
petals of the blushing fragrance, he loses himself 
in his joys sometimes, till a breezy waft reveals 
him. And when the sunlight breaks upon his 
luscious dissipation, few would have the heart to 
oust him, such a gem from such a setting. All 


enough. In due time, when the tania had run 


ders shrunk to their natural figure. When it was 
all over, no one ventured to explain how the fren- 


the contrary, as if ashamed of the weakness, the 
subject was skillfully dropped. Next in the order 
of this species of feminine dementia came the 


his back is emerald sparkles, all his front red In- [ crinoline vagary. A petticoat of horse-hair and 


dian gold; and here and there he grows white 
spots to save the eye from aching. Pike put his 
finger in and fetched him out, and offered him a 
little change of joys by putting a Limerick hook 
through his thorax, and bringing it out between 
his elytra. Cetonia aurata liked it not, but paw- 
ed the air very naturally, and fluttered with his 
wings attractively. 

“T meant to have tried with a fern-web,” said 
the angler, “until I saw one of these 


} this morning. If he works like that upon the 


water, he will do. It was hopeless to try artifi- 
cials' again. What a lovely color the water is ! 
Only three days now to the holidays. I have run 
it very close. You be ready, younker.” 
’ With these words he stepped upon a branch of 
the alder, for the tone of the water prevented fear, 
being soft and sublustrous, without any mud. 
Also Master Pike’s own tone was such as becomes 
the fisherman—calm, deliberateyfree from, nerve, 
but full of eye and muscle. He stepped upon the 
alder bough to get as near as might be to the fish, 
for he could not cast this beetle like a fly ; it must 
be dropped gently and allowed to play. “ You 
may come and look,” he said to me: “ when the 
water is so, they have no eyes in their tails.” 

The rose-beetle trod upon the water prettily, 
under a lively vibration, and he looked quite’as 
happy and considerably more active than whe 

had been cradled in the anthers of the rose. 

To the eye of a fish he was a strong individual, 
fighting courageously with the current, but sure 
to be beaten through lack of fins; and mercy. 
‘suggested, as well as appetite, that the proper so- 
lution was to gulp him. | 

“Hooked him in the gullet. He can’t get off,” 
cried John Pike, laboring to keep his nerves un- 
der. “Every inch of tackle is as as a bell- 
pull. Now if I don’t land him, I will never fish 


Providence, which had constructed Pike? fore- 
most of all things, for lofty angling—disdainful 
of worm and even minnow—Providence, I say, at 
this adjuration, pronounced that Pike must catch 
that trout. Not many anglers are heaven-born ; 
and for one to drop off the hook, half way through 
his teens, would be infinitely worse than to slay 
the champion trout. Pike felt the force of this, 
and rushing through the rushes, he shouted: “I 
am sure to have him, Dick. Be ready with my 
night-cap.” 

Rod in a hum, like a springle rises; line on 
the bow, like the string of Paganini; winch on 
the gallop, like a harpoon wheel; Pike, the head- 
centre of everything, dashing through thick and 
thin, and once taken overhead—for he jumped 
into the pool, where he must have lost him else, 
but the fish pulled hjm out unwisely, and made off 
in passion for anotlter pool, when, if he had only 
retired to his hover, the angler might have shared 
the baker’s fate—all these things (I tell you, for 
they all come up again, as if the day was yester- 
day) so scared me of my never very steadfast wits, 
that I could only holloa. But one thing I did—I 
kept the night-cap ready. 

“ He is pretty nearly spent, I do believe,” said 
Pike; and his voice was like balm of Gilead, as 
we came to Farmer Anning’s meadow, a quarter 
of a mile below Crocker’s Hole. “Take it coolly, 
my dear boy, and we shall be safe to have him.” 

Never have I felt, through forty years, such 
tremendous responsibility. I had not the faint- 
est notion how to use a landing-net ; but a mighty 
general directed me. “Don’t let him see it; 
don’t let him see it. Don’t clap it over him; go 
under him, you stupid. If; he makes another 
rush, he will get off, after@ll. Bring it up his 
tail. Well done! You him.” 

The mighty trout lay in the night-cap of Pike, 
which was half a fathom long, with a tassel at 
the end, for his mother had made it in the winter 
evenings. “Come and hold the rod, if you can’t 
lift him,”” my master shouted,andsoIdid. Then, 
with both arms straining, and his mouth wide 

, John Pike made a mighty sweep, and we 
both fell upon the grass and rolled, with the giant 
of the deep plashing heavily between us, and no 
power left to us except to cry, “ Hurrah!” 


THE VAGARIES OF FASHION. 


THERE is one thing which we have never been 
able to understand, and which we believe few 
can possibly comprehend or explain. It is the 
vagary of female fashion. Who it is that in- 
vents it, and has the knack to maintain it as 
long as he pleases, and then with equal audacity 
and success starts something fresh, is all a mys- 
tery. The phenomenon is by no means new. A 
hundred and sixty years ago the old essayists 
were at a loss to know how the extravagant odd- 
ities of female attire originated, and were so 
cleverly kept uff in spite of torrents of ridicule. 
Then, as now, a new fashion had its run of a 
few years, and dropping out of use as mysteri- 
ously as it commenced, was followed by some- 
thing equally preposterous. 

In these vagaries o hion there seems for 
the time being to be @ kind of mental derange- 
ment—perhaps more ly the prostration of 
intellect, through a deficiency of moral courage. 
Forty years ago the lady part of mankind fell into 
a mania for wearing dresses: with huge shoulders 
blown up like balloons. It amounted to a pur- 
poseless distortion of the person. So everybody 
said it was. But the avowal made.no difference. 
Sleeves must be made six times larger than they 
need be. Shoulders must be distorted, rendered 
positively ugly. It was the fashion, and that was 


whalebone was employed to distend the outer 
dress far- beyond the person. It was a resump- 


expanded .sidewise, the crinoline spread ont all 
round. Every woman had the shape of a hand- 
bell, wide at the lower edge and small above. 
Gracefulness was out of the question. 
ject was to produce a monstrosity, it was eminent- 
ly successful. 
run of several years, and given up, there occurred 
the fresh surprise how it éver had received the 
slightest encouragement. 
Crinolines of every variety having been relin- 
quished, feminine society is sorely in want of a 
new eccentricity. It would be against all rule 
not to appear ridiculous. So wits are at work 
in the grand arcana of fashion. 
not long to wait. The fiat goes forth from some- 
where that, as a superlative novelty, dresses are 
to be worn tight to the person from top to toe. 
Instead of paddings and balloonings, there is to 
be squeezing so tightly as to be hardly able to 
breathe. To impede walking, and if possible to 


strings. By w»y ef compensation for the tight- 
ening up, the dress is to be so long as to trail 
three or four feet on the ground. Such may be 
called the present fashionable régime, maintain- 
ed, as usual, with the force of inexorable law. 
Woe be to the fine lady who does not make her- 
self as lank as a skinned rabbit, and who fails in 
the tuckings and tyings to restrain locomotion ! 
What her natural shape may be is nothing to the 
point. 
stairs, except by one foot at a time, like a child 
learning to walk, but that is of no consequence. 
Fashion demands that she shall appear maimed 
in the lower limbs. The law is to be obeyed, 
and there’s an end ofit.. 
Slim in figure, squeezed like a wasp, and with 
head-dresses as fantastic as ean be devised, there 
is“one more token of high fashion. It-is a re- 
turn to the antiquated practice of wearing high- 
heeled shoes, which happily falls in with the plan 
of bandaging back the legs, to prevent freedom 
in walking. The folly of distorting the foot, dy 
throwing the pressure unduly on the toes, is so 
manifestly vicious, and has been so- frequently 
the subject of remonstrance, that it calls only for 
a passing denunciation. Those who are guilty 
of the error will in this as in some other matters 
live to regret their weakness. The wonder is 
how the ridiculous extravagances in attire, which 
gare here barely alluded to, should for a moment 


article of dress, men and women appear to have 


fifty years. The tendency in male attire has 
been toward extreme simplicity — perhaps too 
extremely so—while, as regards the female mode 
of dressing, according to fashion, it has been a 
succession of wild eccentricities, always going 
from bad to worse. ‘ | 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

Tury had an amateur brass-band at a funeral a while 
ago, and when they had squelched out the “‘ Sweet By- 
and-By” at the 
said that “‘ the t most for- 
tunate in being called thus early.” That was all he 
said, but the mourners grinn 


eceased was in one res 


at a funeral, you know.” 

Worrny Maatstratr. “ What! a man can be crnel 
enough to maltreat his lawful wedded wife, and even 
huria plate at herhead?”  . 
aa “But, your honor, do, you know my 

e 

Worrny Magistrate. ‘I have not the honor.” 

Prisoner. “ Then just go slow.” | 


sioraries to twenty thousand cannibals!” 
KIND-HEARTED 


bals will starve to death at that rate.” 


A strolling theatrical company was at the dinner ta- 


said, ‘Soup ?” o, Sir,” said the person ad 
**T am one of the musicians.” 


cause it’s the reverse of 


England may be “‘ mistress of the C’s,” but she has 
never yet been able to fairly master the H's. 


In France ev 
say, lie is descended from.a pere. 


own queues. 


When a man goes a-fishing and don’t cate 
can you call him a tryangler sort of a fellow 


“*T called twice, and found you out, 
“ Very good,” Mrs. S 
to find you out.” 


two of his arrange with his adversary the 
“but not in the forenoon, because I must visit Susie 


patients before going to the ground.” “I see,” mut- 


“TI just came in to ask a@ acent 


From you, dear Mra. ” 
“Why, certainly. You're welcome, friend— - 
Here is just f a dime.” 


joke !—ha! ha!—you do not see 
On what I am intent.” ; 
And plucking here a fragrant rose— 
“This is the scent-i-ment.” 


A sea-captain trading to the African coast was in- 


touching the habits and religion of the African races, 
he was asked, “‘ Do the subjects of the King of Dahomey 


keep Sunday?” 


and every other thing y their hands on, 


ey can 


al 1 


zy had originated, or what was its meaning. On. 


She may not be able to go up or dowii 


ve-side, the minister in his address. 


Goodness! the poor canni- 


When Chinamen play billiards they never use. their | 
y fish, 


id Mrs. ea. 
mith ; “1 hag to call but once’ 
. 
A physician, having a duel on his hand ‘ sail 
his friends to 


hour of the meeting. ‘‘ Make it to-morrow,” he says, 


murs one of the seconds; “‘ he wants to get his hand in.” 


vited to meet a committee of a society for the evan- | 
gelization of Africa. Among numerous questions | 


unday ?” he replied ; “yes, 


its course, the ballooning was given up, and shoul- 


tion of hoops, with the difference that while hoops . 


If the 


The crinoline mania had a fair 


The world had - 


prevent sitting, the legs are to be held back with © 


have met with any degree of support. In the — 


pursued an entirely different course for the last ~ 


» and the amateurs 
think that “ blamed sarcasm is infernally out of place | 


4 


Provs Otp Lapy. “Just think, Rose, only five mis-_ 


ble. A waiter one of the members, and 


Why does Queen never drink lager ?—Be- 


man is of noble blood; that is to 


' 


\ 


any reader of this story may ask him through the 7 : 
G. P. O., and hope to get an answer. | 
It fluttered beautifully on the breeze, and in | 
such living form that a brother or sister Sally 7 
| 
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A NEWSBOY’S GIFT. 


Scarcety has the learned blacksmith been re- 
moved Ao a better world than we have another 
scholastic wonder in the shape of a bibliograph- 
ical newsboy. .Joun Kino, who recalls to mind 
Exmv Borrrrt in the singular nature of the two 


“occupations to which he gave himself, had not, 


however, the advantage of the latter in a sound 
body wherewith to earn the money which sup- 
ied him.with books: He is a solitary inva- 
id, partially deformed, and a resident of Cincin- 
nati, where the peddling of daily papers supplies 
him with a meagre living. The mariner of his 
life recalls that of Professor Vav@nan, that oth- 
er scholar living in the same city, of whom our 
readers will.remember a’portrait was given in the 
Weekly, and who perished so miserably in a hos- 
pital after a long life devoted to study. | 
Attention was first called to Jonn Kina some 
few weeks ago by a gift made by him to the Pub- 
lic Library of his own city.. By dint of great ex- 
ertions, hoarding up small sums, and watching 
book-stalls for literary bargains of all kinds, the 
r newsboy had accumulated a library contain- 
= about 2500 volumes. These books were to 
be the consolation of his old age. In spite of 
constant application during leisure hours, they 


» accumulated on his hands faster than he could 


read them, for he was never able to resist the 
opportunity of purchasing a new “ bargain”’ if 
the name of the author justified it. He packed 
them all together in boxes, which he kept in the 


_ old rookery where he lived, and here spent his 


evenings, happy in the consciousness that his 
treasures were near him, and hoping finally to 
arrive at the time when he would be able to do 
nothing but read. Suddenly the thought was sug- 
gested to him by the burning of a large building 
in Cincinnati that his books might fall a prey to 
fire, and his resolution was at once taken to place 
them in the safe-keeping of the Public Library. 

Kina@’s magnificent gift was no sooner an ac- 
complisheil fact than he became famous. Even 
in New York a desire was felt to know some- 
thing of the history of the literary newsboy, and 
a request Sent to the Cincinnati Commercial by a 
prominent citizen that something might be learn- 
ed in regard to him. That journal fulfilled the 
proposed task with promptitude, and it is from 
the interesting article which appeared in its col- 
umns that we aré able to tell the story of Join 
Kina’s life. ~ 

The poor newsboy was originally a farmer lad, 
and but for an accident, bringing with it most 
lamentable results, might now be a tiller of the 
soil in Cass County, Michigan, where his father’s 
family still reside. At the age of seventeen a 
kick on the left thigh crippled him for life. For 
three years he hobbled around on crutches, when 
he was attacked by rheumatism, and his limbs so 
drawn up 'that he could get around only by crawl- 
ing on his hands and knees.’ One day, while 
crawling about the room, he struck his right knee 
against a Sharp object, which, with the help of a 
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JOHN KING, THE CINCINNATI NEWSBOY.—Puotocraruep by Lanpy. 


blundering surgical operation, stiffened the limb 
for life. Both legs were now. useless, and for 
five years the poor boy was:bedridden. It was 
during this time that his passion for reading was 
developed, but, unfortunately, there were but few 
books in the neighborhood. What there weré he 
greedily devoured, and mentally resolved that if 


poor cripple. 


stranger, and a cripple for life in ‘both legs. A 


_ situation was obtained in’ a tobacco factory, but 


hardly a fortnight, had elapsed before he was 
taken down with the small-pox, which kept him 
in the pest-house for six months. He states that 
during this period his courage drooped, and he 
cared very little, if life was to be so hard, to lon- 
ger live. After leaving the pest-house he went 


back to the factory to work, and living in 


_ the little, roughly furnished room in the building 
. which is still his home. 


the corner of Third and Sycamore streets, 
The work he had in the 
tobacco factory was such as is commonly done 
by children, and three dollars a week was all 


_ that he could make by the greatest industry. It 


was with difficulty that life could be sustained in 
that time of high prices on so small a sum, and 
Kine’s necessities soon drove him to look for 
other work, when he became a newsboy. 

In this new vocation life became easier to the 
The work was lighter and more 
-remunerative. For ten years he sold newspapers 
in the streets of Cincinnati, buying books, and 
laying up a little money besides. During this 
time his even, quiet life suffered but one inter- 
ruption, which was of a most discouraging nature. 


_A blind man, who was a broom-maker, prevailed 


upon him to go to Sabina, Clinton County, Ohio, 
and with his savings, which then amounted to 
$50, buy a broom machine, which he claimed 
they could operate together with a handsome 
profit to both. This was done; but in a short 


time the firm failed, $150 in debt. Kine then 


came back to Cincinnati, and in time sent back 
to Sabina the full amount of the claims there ex- 
isting against himself and the blind man. His 
earnings were about one dollar a day, and up to 
the time of a commercial disaster in Cincinnati 


things went along quite smoothly. By this fail- 


ure, however, $600 was lost, over and above what 
he is likely to get back. ) | 
When Kine presented his collection of books 
to the Cincinnati Library he reserved for his own 
reading about a- hundred volumes, including 
works on science, philosophy, and religion, which 
shows the thoroughly cultivated nature of his 
mind. Those that have had the handling of the 
donation say that the collection has been made 
with care and judgment, and that it is much 
more valuable than an average private library of 
the same number of volumes. It includes histo- 
ry and philosophy, some of the best specimens 
from both ancient and modern literature, biog- 
raphy, books of travel, legal and medical works, 
scientific treatises, public documents, books of 
general reference, religious works, volumes of 
the best magazines, a variety of school-books, 
and an occasional volume of noetry or fiction. 


it should ever be in his power he would have a | There are several very old volunies, one a Natural 


big library of choice books, all his own. 

It was not until he was twenty-five years old 
that Kine could get off his bed; and then for 
three years he hobbled about the house, but could 
do no work. Finally he went to Detroit, and then 
in the summer of 1868 to Cincinnati, a total 


History bearing the imprint of “ London, 1635.” 
The books are all in good condition,.and are of a 
character that renders the collection a valuable 
addition to the Public Library. ) 

' Kune is only thirty-nine years old,and, though 
crippled, comparatively strong and healthy. It 
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13 quite possible that he will yet collect another 
library that shall rival in numbers and value the 
one he has just disposed of. In the mean time 
he will probably go on living in his old home, a 
comfortless little back room with a single win- 
dow, where he has lived for the last ten years, 
doing . all his own cooking, washing, and mend- 
ing. He is not by any means a hermit in his 
tastes, however, but has quick, warm sympa- 
thies with his comrades in the newspaper line, 
as 1s shown by the energy and perseverance 
he has displayed in his position of secretary 
of the Newsboys’ Union. As a result of the es- 
of this association, he states that 
the newsboys of Cincinnati are an entirely differ- 


ent class from what they were six or seven years» 


ago. The boys of that time have disappeared 
and those who have taken their places have been 


it daily in their conduct. 
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much better cared for and instructed, and show | 
In his own way JOHN | 
Kina has been a benefactor to the human race. 
Now that the world has found him out, it is to be 
hoped that there will be many to help him in the 


‘good work he has in hand, and that his old age, 


when it comes, will not be left comfortless, like 
that of so many humble workers who give them- 
selves to the service of their kind, and receive | 
neither help nor encouragement in return. 


A NARROW WAY. 


Tue late Khedive of Egypt, recently deposed, at 
the demand of France and England, expended 
vast sums in beautifying the city of Cairo. The 
new portions contain wide streets, spacious build- 
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ings, and elegant residences, and have very much 
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“A NARROW WAY IN CAIRO.” —From A PAINTING BY WALTER C. Horstey. 


: In many 
of the ald districts, however, the Oriental charac- 
ter remains unehanged, and there one may not 
unfrequently meet with scenes like the one de- 
picted in our engraving. The modern Cairo may 
be less picturesque than the old, but it is certain- 
ly more convenient. 


the appearance of a European town. 


FOUR CELEBRATED SETTERS. 


Tue following description of the four dogs be- 
longing to Messrs. J: and H. Von LENGERKE is 
condensed in part from an interesting and au- 
thoritative article that appeared last winter in 
Turf, Field, and Farm. 

_ The dogs are setters, four in number, and they 
are said by good judges to be among the best. in 
this country. Dash is a large orange and white 
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dog, standing, we should judge, twenty-six inches 
high ; elegant shoulder and fore-body ; good strong 
loins and hams, and with legs, both before and 
behind, enormously developed in muscle. 
and coat are both good. Crooked hind-legs, while 
the fore-legs sit well under the body, indicate 
the speed which it is said Dash possesses. His 


‘head, although good in shape, is to our fancy too 


small for the size of the dog. The ears are long, 
without depending on the hair for their length. 
Nasal depression exceeditgly well marked, but 
eyes light in color, as is bis muzzle. The ama- 
teurs of bench shows would ‘never select Dash 
for an exhibition dog, but he would beone of the 
first to be picked out by a shooter for his pur- 
poses. 
and diploma at Philadelphia. 

Jersey Duke is a sturdy-looking black and white 


Color. 


He was awarded the Centennial medal 
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setter, with the white most strongly ticked, or 
rather spotted. He is a long, low dog, sloping in 
a marked manner from shoulders to hips, and 
from hips to buttocks drops sharply off, like the 
pacing type of horse. But he is put together 
like a three-year-old bull. Broad-headed, heavy- 
shouldered, well and roundly ribbed to a pair of 
wide-apart hips set on the broadest of loins, he 
is a dog that we fancy could stand a week’s work 
in six-inch-deep mud better than any we know of. 
Jersey Duke has won a large number of prizes, 
inchuding that for best setter in the show at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and the championship at the 
last New York bench show, which gives him the 
He is by Jersey Dash, out 
of Jersey Belle, and has beaten more English so- 
called blue-bloods than any pure native dog living. 

Jersey Hawk and Jersey Fly are litter brother 
and sister, and are by Tanner,‘ at of Beauty. 
Both were sent to Europe early ia May, and were 
exhibitéd at the International Dog Show at Hano- 
ver, Germany, a few days after their arrival, but 
not placed, for want of condition. Both will 
most likely be entered and run in some of the 
German field trials, to compete with the English 
and German doge. Jersey Fly won a third prize 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, before she left. 
Some of her puppies by champion Jersey Duke 
are remarkably promising. 


“BECAME SOUND AND WELL.” 
Haroure’s Statior, Ga., March 27, 1876. 
R.V. Prerce, M.D.: 

Dear Bir,—My wife, who had been ill for over 
two years, and had tried many other medicines, 
became seund and well by using: your Favorite 
Prescription. My niece was also cured by its 
use, after several physicians had failed to do her 
any good. Yours truly, 

Tuomas J. METHVIN. 


To Hovsexrrpers.—The attention of heads of 
families is respectfully invited to the superior 
quality of Burnett's Flavoring Eztracts. They 
are entirely free. from the poisonous oils and 
acids which enter into the composition of many 
of the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. 
They are highly concentrated, have all the fresh- 
ness and delicacy of the fruits from which they 
are prepared, and are less expensive. Meats, 
Soups, etc., may be greatly improved by Bur- 
nett’s Extract of Celery.—[ Com.) 


. Tae Sea-Shore Cottage at Atlanticville, near 
Long Branch, N.J., will be ready for Guests on 
July Ist. It is intended only for Working Girls. 
For terms and particulars, address or apply to 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, No. 7 
East 15th Street, between Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue, between 11 A.M. and 1 P.M., and 5 and 
7 P.M. each day. Circulars sent on application. 
—[ Com, | 


Wuew a n is weak and faint, or fatigned and 
exhausted, there is nothing so refres ing and reviving 
as a little of Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water. 
Kubbed on the hands and temples, and inhaled freely, 
it tones and braces thé whole system.—{Com.) 


aif 


Texas Lanp Owners, address Fosrrr’s 
Acernoy, Houston, Texas, for information on recent 
tax lawa.—[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rogers’ Groups of Statuary. 


PRICE $10 AND UPWARD. 
Enclose 10 cts. for Illustrated Catalogue, to 
JOHN ROGERS, 


oa 23 Union Square, New York. 

{OR THE BENEFIT AND CONVEN- 

EENCE of our out-of-town customers passing 
through the City, we have opened our 


_ EARLY FALL SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 


FLANNELS, and BLANKETS, 
And are offering. the same fully 20 r cent. 
less than they can be on after 


: ure of the silk crop and 
advance in wool.. 
Samples of dry goods and our illustrated catalogue 


sent 7 to all parts of the country on appli- 


JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 

DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LYIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
-mations should feel grateful.”—See ‘‘ Medica] 
Press,” ‘* Lancet,” “‘ British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Gennine only with the fac-simile of 
_— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


“ Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers.Groce 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the nited States 
only), C. DAVID & .CO.,.43 Mark 

1e, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFO 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALIN & 
CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., and J. MILHAUS & SONS. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PA. (Opens Sept. 1 0th.) 
Thorough instruction in Civil Engineering, Chemis- 
the Classica and English. grees conferred. 


Circ ply to 
COL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


OIN OUR COLONY IN CALIFORNIA. 
Send to Colony Office, 14 Swan Street, 
Bu@aulo, N. Y., for Pamphiets and Maps. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


AS A MATTER OF FACT. 


$87,127,614 52. 


The Great Perpetual Family Fund. 
ONE YEAR’S PAYMENTS 


OF THE 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


IN DETAIL. 


$3,426,046 


Cash Paid Out to Widows and Orphans 
in 1878. - 


In every family, not of such positive affluence as to 
be beyond the reach of disaster by failure of the 
sources of income, there must always be a sense of 
for future. Death casts a menacing 

adow across the brightest prospects, and the fear 
of an unprovided f y deve oping wants for which 
no adequate resources can be orded makes the 

t goad with which the young man in business 
is menaced. It is this more than avarice, or the de- 
sire of inordinate gratifications, that impels the over- 
strained strife for money among our people. As a 
rule, the manifestations ‘of do not continue 
among us through life in a sordid way. With basi- 
ness success comes the family, and as the household 
advan the culture, taste, and liberal graces of ma- 
ture life cover up the wear and tear of the struggle for 
property and a stable home. 


A RANSOM FROM ANXIETY. 

But the fact that by a simple and practical expedi- 
ent the fear of death and of business failure may be 
superseded, and the provjsion of a moderate nty 
secured at once, forms One of the peculiar develop- 
ments of our time. By means of a life insurance, 
which may be maintained for a trifle from year to 
year, a man achieves an indemnity which secures, in 
case of his death, his family inst want. The nov- 
elty and mystery of this ex 
tion has given way in the present to commonplace 
usage, and the life policy forms a prudential feature 
of the greater portion of completed households. From 
its infancy, in the present century, Life Insurance has 
become a giant, and with the fostering shelter of our 
republican institutions it has reached proportions ri- 
valling the fiscal operations of the National Govern- 
ment. The outstanding sn page of the life-insur- 
ance companies has as high as the volume 
of our national debt. 


LIFE INSURANOE AT A REDUCED OO8T. 

As a topic of the day, interesting to almost every 
household, the final settlement of the five years’ con- 
troversy about the reduction of the cost of insurance 
commands attention. At the close of this period of 
strife and opposition on all sides, the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has finally and permanently reduced 
its premium fifteen per cent. from the established 
rates. After various expedients to cover up the ad- 
verse bearing of this reduction upon the other compa- 
nies, the new rate has at last reached the solid level of 
regular and established. routine. 


THE AVERAGE OF HUMAN LIFE OOMPUTED AS IMPROVED. 

The m tude of this fact will be better realized 
as indicating the necessary sure conclusion that the 
average of human existence under our institutions has 
improved in a d sufficient to warrant the reduc- 
tion. In some of the Registrar-General’s reports this 
improvement is hinted at in England, and fessor 
De Morgan calls attention to the discrepancies be- 
tween the old and the newer life-tables as explainable 
on this ground. He says: “The real improvement of 
life which has taken place from the introduction of 
vaccination, more temperate habits, better medical as- 
sistance, and greater cleanliness in towns,” accounts 
in a degree for the differences in the tables. Is it not 
a significant. and important testimony to the success 
of our great educational system, of our more expand- 
ed a intelligence, of ouf institutions, whether 

litical or social, that this still more advanced result 
n life insurance has become practicable? The bear- 
ing of this subject has many obvious applications, but 
we must restrict our notice of it here to some details 
regarding the business of this company. 


THE MEASURE OF THE GREAT FAMILY FUND. 

The great guestion, **‘ Does it pay?” puts aside all 
Others as to how the thing ie done. putes about 
management must at last solved by results. For 
those who only want insurance, it may be interestin 
to learn that the Mutual Life is a compact of individ- 
uals all assuring each other, the new-comer and the 
old being on one footing. There is no question of 
stock or proprietary interest of the stockholders of a 
corporation standing up to absorb or control the com- 
mon interest. The measure of that interest has now 
attained a magnitude in millions, some twenty-five 

r cent. greater than all the capital of the of 

he metropolis, ay | in the te eighty-seven 
millions of dollars. It is the — nancial corpora- 
tion known to exist. Its policies outstand secur- 
ing life insurance, equal in amount the entire issue of 
the national bank currency afloat. But the practical 
measure of its scope will be best seen in the exact list 
of its payments fora year. During last year $3,426,046 
was distributed, and the annexed table recites in what 
sums the company paid it out to the survivors of the 
insured, the policy-holders. Besides the names and 
residences classified in localities and States, the orig- 
ina] amount of the policy is pr and also in a sep- 
arate column the amount of earnings remaining at 
death. It may be useful to note that many of the du- 

licate policies were paid for from these earnings, or 
heir current premium paid by applying the dividends 
for this ner ae Those policies showing extraordinary 
accumulations, even to the extent of two and threefold 
the amount of the original sum insured, attest alike the 
prudence and success of the management, and the ob- 
vious expediency and justice of the reduction of even 
a much larger percentage of premium rates. They still 
exceed what is called for to secure the amount insured. 
It may be claimed that this excess was returned with 
interest by the Mutual Life, but it is equally certain 
that it would have slipped into the pockets of stock- 
holders in a proprietary or stock company. It should 
be borne in mind that some of the largest companies 
are conducted on a different plan from the Mutual 
Life, as they are pamagee. like all other corporations, 
for the benefit of a y of stockholders, who are dis- 
tinct from the policy-holders. The demand for the 
old rates of premium had regard to the profits of these 
stockholders, which have heretofore been loaded on 
to the tables and averages computing the cost of in- 
surauce as made up by the actuaries. 


THE SAFE WAY TO GO ABOUT "NSURANOE. 

All the disputes that have filled the newspapers 
about this subject can be condensed into two sen- 
tences, so far as persons who want insurance require 
to be intelligently guided. They should first seek the 
necessary information for themselves, and not wait to 
be hunted - and canvassed by an agent. 

Next, as the largest, the soundest, the best accredit- 
ed company in the world, has estab- 
lished the lowest rates and the safest terms, only the 


ent in the last genera- . 


can u m 
The source of difficulty with those who insure is that 
they get more insurance than they can afford to carry. 
They give way to the persuasion ad av who — 
their investment for a strictly safe prudential object 
beyond their means, into the very vortex of that specu- 
lation which it was the original design of the transac- 
tion to guard against. Out of this has arisen the lapse 
and forfeiture of cies so much complained of. 
The pretence of turning a life insurance into a savings- 
bank is also a fallacy of v us es. 
is no more desirable 


An inordinate insurance 
than a big mortgage for a y: 


WHERE THE PITFALLS ARE—THE PATENT SAFETY 
INSUBANOE GAMES. 


The efforts tending to degrade this benefi- 
cent facility into the channels of mere stock specula- 
tion should be severely met. All the schemes of what 
may be termed fancy life insurance have come to grief. 
Althou h the latest development of the higher math- 
ematical scie the system, to be safe, is really sim- 

le and rigid in its uirements. It is as exact and 

nexorable as mg | of the other laws of nature. Any 
departures from ite rules and experiences as to indis- 
criminate selection, non-forfeiture, incontestability, or 
looseness of handling in any shape which may impair 
the precision of es are fatal to its very exist- 
ence upon scientific principles. The various baits and 
plausibilities put forth in this way are of the same 
character as the luxury with which the feasts of the 
ing-house are set forth to entice their victims to 
the faro-table. They lead merely to fraud, vexation, 
and disaster. They are resorted to for canvassing tem- 
policies of which the t mass are abandoned 
Inside of three years, affording the chief field of the 
speculative or proprie companies for their private 
profits. The pretended liberality of such concerns is 
the least desirable of all features of the system. Like 
oratory, in regard to which it was said by the greatest 
orator that the first requirement was action, and when 
asked what else, he said the rest also is action—so the 
in life insurance is safety, and all the rest 
likewise is safety. 

In gpg between a stock company and the Mu- 
tual, it is as if the ownership and cultivation of your 
farm and the ion of all its avails for yourself 
were chnpered with working it on shares with anoth- 
er person, who makes returns at his option. The 
stock companies must have their share of the profits, 
which they can only deduct from the money of the 
policy-holkders. 


SURRENDER VALUES AND INOONTESTABILITY. 


The Legislature of the State of New York havin 
last winter declared by statute the manner in whic 
surrender values shall be adjusted for the future, the 
Mutual Life has applied the rule uniformly to the en- 
tire body of policy-holders, old as well as new, in the 
same spirit of liberality which the common equity of 
their association necessarily requires. The like essen- 
tial principle which makes the interest of each indi- 
vidual the same as that of the te members 
compels the prompt payment of death claims as the 
imperative duty of the officers of the company. Poli- 
cy-holders’ just claims are not li There are 
no cross-interests of stock to s litigation, as 
in the stockholders’ concerns, and it would obvioual 
be against immutable principle for a man “to law 


himself. 

The established revival of business will make a new 
demand for moderate policies. The acquisition of this 
safeguard will prompt a sacrifice of “‘ first-fruits” from 
ES ts, at the domestic altar. The true use of life 

nsurance as the ark of the household covenant has 
been the t lesson in the wilderness of hard times. 

Those insurance concerns attempting to build up a 
gambling feature of the system abuse its great useful- 
ness and commit an offence against public polity. The 
Mutual Life declines uniformly this class of applica- 
tions. All who seek timate insurance should be- 
ware of finding themselves associated with the sport- 
ing circles of such hazardous pool-selling. 


SOME OF LAST YEAR’S DEATH-OLAIMS FOR KEXAMPLE—‘“‘ BY 
THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM.” 


A better example of business will be observed in the 
annexed record. Take the second name on the New 
York City list, that of a lady. She died leaving a pol- 
And its accumulations were ............+ss+++: 10,190 


Making a total of GWU, 190 
An example of what smaller sums can yield is seen 


in list. policies of $200 me 
earnings of $285 respectively 
And a policy of $500 yields ..............ssee00 1,212 
The policy of the late Chancellor Pruyn, of Al- 
On which the earnings stood at..... sdendcd bene 4,096 
Making a total sum paid of.............. $7,096 
William Clarke, of New York ...........-.. $10,000 
Paid at death, total ..............- $20,753 
$5 


Geo. W. Blunt (the N. Y. Pilot Commissioner). $5,000 
Earnings 5,554 
Paid at death, total $10,554 


John Warren, N. Y. City, policy for............ ae 
Paid at death, total.............. «$13,368 

Also, a second policy for .............. cosesese $5,000 
Paid at death, total................ $13,691 


Making for the two policies of ten thousand dollars 
a profit of $17,074, or a payment in full at death of 


074. 
William M. Vermilye, late a trustee of the Mu- 
tual Life, had a policy of ...............0.05. $5,000 
Paid at death, total... $18,088 
Samuel M. Isaacs, N. Y. City ............-eeee $5,000 
$11,171 
Isaac W. Arthur, New Orleans, La............. pen 
-$15,583 
3,540 
Paid at death, $6,540 
A 
Paid at death, total.........../ $3, 
William Wing, Columbus, O.................. - $1,000 
Paid at death, total sere $2,441 
Louis A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa.............. rn 
Paid at death, total........ $1. 1,840 
Franklin Forbes, Clinton, Mass................ $5,000 
5,097 
$10,097 
Edward E. Manton, Swampscott, Mass....... » . $8,000 
Paid at death, total......... $6,123 


Robert M, Cunningham, Louisville, 
_Earnin 


Edward L. Baker, N Ee 
ew Bedford, $2,500 


Ezra Palmer, M.D., Boston, 
Earnings... 


Paid at death, total $0,708 

William C. O'Driscoll, Savannah, Ga........... $6,000 
Earnings 


Paid at death, cols - -$10,826 

John G. Lonsdale, Memphis, Tenn.............$10,000 
Earnings 


ee 8,878 


Paid at death, 


at Geath, total #4, 


J McDaniel, Dover, Del ................. $4,000 


Anthon Van In 
y wagen, Racine, 


Paid at death, $8,948 
— 

David M. Marvin, Westport, Conn............. $6,000 
Paid at death, 


The great body of policy-holders have used dividen 

to pay their premiums. 
THE OLD AND NEW EATES COMPARED, 

The new reduction in the rates of premium exhibit 
the following comparisons from the old and the new 
tables of the Mutual Life for insurance of $1,000, an- 
nual payments: 

Age of 25, old rates $19 89, new $16 
‘ 22 70. 


91 

30, 19 36 

85, 26 38, 922 42 
‘6 40, rT 8130, “ 926 61 

45, 8T 97, 382927 

“ 50, “ 4718 “* 4010 

‘6 55, és 5091, 5092 

60, 66 77 68, 6599 


The other companies continue to the old 
rates. The Mutual Life’s new rates are uniform to the 
old as well as the new policy-holders, and to the differ- 
ent classes of the insured, whether life or endowment. 


FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT 


Matual Life Insurance Company. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
POLICIES PAID BY MUTUAL LIFE, 1878. 
Edwin R. Tremain................... $2,000 $190 00 
000 


3, 46 00 
Angelina J. Depau.................++ 10,000 10,190 00 


Charles Luling ...... 10,000 8679 00 
ames Trace ee ete ee eee 000 712 
William W. Mali Pease 5°000 
John Ryon. 2,900 329 00 
William R. Stewart........... eecwees 20,000 1,858 00 
Charles A. Lockwood.......... eseee 5,000 4,735 00 

Herman von Keeler............. --+- 6,000 1,601 00 
ob - 3,000 387 00 
Augustus W. Greenleaf.............. - 1,000 408 00 
2,000 731 00 
66 eeeeeee 1,000 409 00 
93,075 183 00 
Andreas Willmann.......cccccccccces 5,000 71 00 
Ebenezer 1,000 1,081 00 
Elias N. Blum...... .-- 10,000 1,992 00 
Nicholas L. Bennett......... 5,000 4,070 00 
Ernest Caylus. 10,000 1,209 00 
Herman F. Kroger......... clveiie bes 2,000 9 00 
John W. Whitfield............+..6--. 2,000 1,200 00 
Israel File - 5,000. 1,114 00 
eeeeee 5,000 969 00 
Louis Hammel...... 2,500 $20 44 
Samuel Zerkowski............++2...+ 1,000 8 00 
5,000 472 00 
William Foster............ eeeseees+s 10,000 2,026 00 
6,900 886 00 
A. GO 5,000 1,664 00 
5,000 7,088 00 
Charles A. Fox.......... 800 342 00 
Louis Speiss .... 12 00 
Harry T. Moddrell......... eospecccee 5,000 995 00 
Meyer Kaiser....... occcccseeseseses 1,000 6 00 
Charles H. 3,000- 6 00 
Abraham Lowenbein ................ 10,000 39 00 
- 5,000 8,691 00 
John Bishop, ee 2,000 86 00 
eeeeee ee 1,440 34 00 
Waldemar de Bodisco (Russian Min- 

ister) 5,000 594 00 
Elsey Melius..... 3,750 
5,000 1,032 00 
John T. Sprague.......... shoibesecia 3,000 3,540 00 
Charles B. Spicer.......... 1,908 00 

6s eeeeee eeete eee 2,500 1,923 00 
Elihu R. Houghton..... cocbeanepacins 2,000 953 00 
ren 500 68 00 
Isaac Cc. Kendall 2,000 3,559 0U 
Leopold B. Simon.......... 1,000 980 00 
1,000 301 OU 
William M.Tweed (full paid daughters’ 
0.0 os - 10,000 2,268 00 
D. Thomas... - 1,000 446 00 
270 6 00 
1,000 11 00 
oc 2,000 246 00 
eee 10,000 109 00 
Leopold Loewenstein... ... 1,000 376 00 
Solomon Strauss........ 10,000 1,273 00 
William M. Clarke............ Seveces 10,000 10,753 00 
5,000 2,693 00 
Moses A. Wheelock............... 5,000 — 
Simeon Dreyfous...... 2,000 2,152 00 
John N. Genin ........ 2,000 2,193 00 

BROOKLYN. 

- POLICIES PAID BY MUTUAL LIFE, 1878 * 
R. McClanachan........ occnctecssees 2,000 13 00 
5,000 1,269 00 
4,250 35 00 
Charles -. 2,000 409 00 
5,000 1,075 00 


| 
| 
| 
| 
if 
— 
} 
i 
| 
| 
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Amt. Policy. Additions. Amt. Policy. Additions. 
Patrick 1,000 761 00 John D. Jacobs, Chambersburg....... 2,999 
Albert Michel. 5,000 28 00 Michael Reap. .... 3,000 771 00 
"* | John S. Davidson, Allegheny City.... 5,000 414 00 
David H. Snell 5,000 2,873 00 “ 9500 17 00. 
D. M esne 5, eee 45 
Spelman. . 15500 2,084 00 | Charles Zamponi, Allegheny City..... "625 3 00 
Sarah C. Butler.....+++++++***: eee 500 617 00 | James D. Dougherty,Swatara Tow p. 1,250 15 00 
Augustus 1.997 00 Joseph T. Baldwin, Easto 
452 00 | John Fraser, Allegheny City..... 22 00 
4,000 1 00 | William Peacock, Bloomsburg........ 1,000 269 00 
3,000 420 00 | Robert Gray, 500 350 00 
Thomas O. DOVE. 3,000 26 00 600 328 00 
bn D. 5,000 4,196 00 Augustus Wolle, Bethi OM. 620 5 00 
 Havilan 1000 00 1360 1200 
Ho : 630 400 
NEW YORK STATE. . 1,000 10 00 
POLICIES PAID BY MUTUAL LIFE, 1878. Franklin Shoemaker, Germantown... 5,000 
Zaccheus Hill, 1,970 00 | John Chislett, Pittsburgh. 10,000 60.00 
Wolf Metzler, College Point........+++ 2,000 442 00 
Franklin J, Lee, Andover, | 28000 10000 4,086 09 
seeds hb Pruyn, Albany $000 4,096 00 Samuel, Bunting, Sharon Hill......... 10,000 4,086 00 
V. 250 | William Munroe, Allegheny City...... 2,000 31 00 
Robinson Phipps, oF ester 35 | Edward Moye, Allegheny County..... 7,500 
Clarence (Ashley, 900 00 Foltz, 64 00 
Anthony Gath, Mauch Chunk........ 1, 1 00 
Mount Vernon... 1,500 rge D. Coleman, Lebanon.......-- 80,000 1,688 00 
Meron P. Timmerman, Manham...... 7,000 12 00 Robert Crawferd, Lock Haven......-. 5,000. 
MeDe Amsterd 10.000 79 00 Martha Frothingham, Scranton......- 5,000 30:00 
eeee 
Ebenezer M. Fuller, Town of Lee,.... 1,000 5 00 | John Bernhardt, Muhlenburg.......-- 2,330 94 00 
illi r eee 
Jonas 5,000 21 00 POLICIES PAID BY MUTUAL LIFE, 1878. | 
31 00 | W. H. H. Ginkinger......... 1,000 18 00 
William\E. Steinburgh, Cohoes....... 1,000/ 8 00 | William H. Flitcroft...........+-+- .. 6,000 103 00 
Cogswe Jamaica. wand 1, 40 00 | Stephen | 12 00 
Abraham is, Jr., Hart’s Falls.....| 2, 56 00 | Joseph Ephraim.......... osnabcenahc: Te 23 00 
Samuel C. Kelsey, Le Roy....----++- 3,000 1,847 00 | Jacob V. Weldom.......---+++++++e+0- 2,500 1 00 
| 2,000 731 00 | W. G. onsen 600 
James J. McGowan, Vn cccccccecose 1,000 10 00 | Richard Levick....... ove sénmaeneaae 91 00 
Charles Chadwick, Syracuse......--+- onl Miller...... 39 00 
Almon Skinner, Knowersville......-- 1,000 1 00 | William M. Smith.........eee--eeees 3,000 29 00 
Walter Phelps, Jr., Millerton..... eee 2,500 1,032 00 | Dietrich W. Kolbé. .....2eeseeeeeee . 2,000 400 00 
Clayton TT, Platt, Clarksville.......... 5,500 21-00 | Henry Schneider........ 
Edgar B, Smith, 1,000 1 00 500 167 00 
Hilon L. Weatherh Albany....... 4,445 53 $6 12 00 
George 2,000 5 00 | Lewis N. 2,500 1,327 00 
Jesse Shepherd, Rochester. ......-++- 2,000 951 00 | Edwin A. 106 00 
Henry D. Fuller, Cohoes........+- 2,000 2,121 00 { Frank W. Winslow. ........ 6 00 
Hiram R. Wood, Springfield Centre... 5,000 11 00 | Jno. G. L. Brown......-- osesbuseaes .. 2,000 2 00 
Jacob Schilling, 1,000 8 00 9 00 
Edward Hoban, Buffalo.......... dice, aan 7 00 | M. Lachaussee Bujac.......-++-++«++ 5,000 180 00 
Washington I. aine, De Ruyter..... 2,000 73 00 | John M. Fine....... Ee eee 847 27 ——— 
William F. Allen, Oswego....... éebece 1,500 2,145 00 | George H. Bender......+++-serseeees 900: 
Frederic J. Easton, Sing Sing. ...... “e000 00 | Edward B. "245 2 00 
Isaac Stell, Buffalo....... cece 2,000 11 00 | Henry Wheeler.......----- 24 00 
Garret V. Peak, Meridian............ 2,000 774 00 | William Baird. 3,000 152 00 
Phineas H. Sawyer, Meridian......:.- 5380 12 00 | Marie Kobler........sseeeeseeeessees 325 39 00 
David N. Glazier, Albany. ..... Leseicce 996 00 | Charles H. Graff.......-..- . 5,000 39 00 
John William West Farms. 1,000 381 00 ee oe 5,100 
00 | Ric M. NOWMAD. & 
James Van Gorder, Pond Eddy..+.... 1,000 00 “ 7 00 
William R. Nichol, Rome..... | 1 00 31 00 
Adolphus Helfer, Flushing........-.. 770 60 00 | Charles A. Helig.........sceceeeceeee 5,000 28 00 
Thomas C. Armitage, Seneca Falls. . .. 402 00 | Thornton 20 00 
34 00 66 2, 12 00 
Gamaliel Humason, Buffalo:;........- 1,000 947 00 | Alexander Reed.......0++eeeeeereees 5,000 45 00 
Newell Allen, Rochester ........-..-- 1,000 663 00 75 00 
William G. Stephens, Yonkers........ 2,000 15 00 7 00 
. August Schmid, Middletown......... 2,000 39 00 | Isaac B. Oakford........+.seeeereeee 5,000 25 00 
Richard Upjohn, Garrison’s.......+++ 5,000 3,863 00 | Harriet E. Spratt.......@-----+---5 > 1,000 263 00 
Edmund A. Benedict, Irvington ...... 10,000 792 00 | Louis A. Godey (Godey’s y’s Book.) 5,000 6,846 00 
John E. Silcocks, Cohoes.........-- 5,000 23 00 | Emanuel Reis...... 101 00 
James M. Morehouse, Goshen........- 3,000 4 00 J.C. 1,500 
Henry P. Belcher, Berkshire......... 1,000 2 00 
John M. Stilwell, Yonkers... ».... 5,600 MASSACHUSETTS. 
Pierre P. Irving, New Brighton....... 1,000 = POLICIES PAID BY MUTUAL LIFE, 1878. 
- 1.500 1.252 00 Nathaniel Poole, Rockland. 5,000 1,112 00 
Adam Cunningham, Cuddebackville.. 1,000 1 00 | Samuel Bowles, 
Newfane.........-- 400 21 00 . as 36 00 
Charles Aetilles, Rochester. .....- 6000 | Joooph Le Bosquet, Haverhill’ OD 
Charles P. Wood, 6,000 1,889 00 Samuel H. Thayer, Hadley.........-- 2%) 
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Scalp with Lose of Hair is astonishing. 


REMEDIES. 


The success attending the use of these great rem- 
edies in the treatment of affections of the Skin and 


part of the country come the most grateful acknow!- 
edgments of what might be called miraculous cures. 
Messrs. Weeks & Potter extend their thanks to all who 
have spoken a good word for Curiouga, CUTICUBA 
Soap, and-Coticuna REsOLVENT, and will thankfully 
receive reports of new cases wherever they occur. 


SALT-RHEUM ON BODY 


And Limbs. Obliged to go about on 
Crutches, A wonderful cure. 


Mesers. Weexs & Gent —In ‘stice 
to those who may suffer as I have suffered, anit a8 a 
grateful acknowledgment of the cure I have received 
from the use of the Corioura Remxvizs, I voluntarily 
make the following statement: 

I have had Salt-Rheum on my body and on.one ] 
in a very aggravated form for eight yeara. No kind o 


treatment,or medicine, or docto during this time, did 
me any permanent g My friends in Malden and 


elsewhere know that I have been a great sufferer, and 
at times has been such as to make 


inflammation and humor to the surface, 
as it appeared, healed it. At times large quantities 
would come to the surface, causing burning heat, in- 
flammation, swelling, 
constant use of Cutioura, would rapidly subside and 
heal. Each time these outbreaks grew less and less 
severe, and finally disappeared, leaving me perfectly 
cured. 1 used the Curicounra five months and took the 
Reso_vent most of the were the only 
remedies I used. I think the Reso_venT a very 
strengthening and a medicine to take in such 
extreme cases a8 mine, becauide the disease is so weak- 
ening to the system. 
Very gratefully yours, 
Mrs. Asa 
Mass., Oct. 18, 1878. 


ECZEMA OF THE HANDS 


Cured. Interesting Letter from a well- 
known Attorney. 


Eprron New Picayune: Sir, —Since the 
fall of 1867, up to the last three weeks, I have been 
troubled with an eruption of the skin, which the doc- 
tors call by various names, but which is generally 
known by the name of Eczema or Salt-Rheum. The 
principal place of attack was my hands, which at times, 
especially during the winter time, were very sore. 

‘At times the disease threatened to spread from my 
hands and envelop my whole body. Doctors have 
been consulted in Philadelphia, Washington, and in 
this city, with no more success than a temporary re- 
lief. After considerable expense, and much ain and 
suffering, I had come to the conclusion that I would, 
as the saying goes, have to grin and bear it. 

About four weeks ago I read jn the Picayune the 
advertisement of Curioura, for sale by our well-known 
druggist Mr. Lyons, and resolved to try it. I purchased 
box, and before it was half used the disease 
peared, and I feel certain that 


My object in sending you this letter is to make 
known to other sufferers the value of Curiouga, and 
umanity. 


R. Brown. 


The Curiocra Remepres are prepared by ‘Weexs & 
Porter, Chemists and ———— Boston, and sold by 
all Druggists. Price of CuTiouRa, small boxes, 50 
cents; large boxes, containing two and one-half times 
the quantity of small, $1. RESOLVENT, $1 per bottle; 
Curiouga Soap, 2% cents per cake; by mail, 30 cents; 
three cakes, 75 cents. 


COLLINs 


Placed over the centre of the 
nervous forces, the pit of the 
stomach, they stimulate the 


VOLTAIC 
PLA RS Liver, Stomach, and Bowels, 
STE perfect Digestion, cure Dys- 


pepsia, Bilious Colic, Cramps, and Pains, and prevent 
Ague and Malarial Diseases. For Weak and Sore 
Lungs, Palpitation of the Heart, Painful Kidneys, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Sciatica, they are the 
best remedy in the world. Get the genuine. 


HAY-FEVER. 


A Popular Treatise on the Disease known as 
“Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “ Autumnal 
Catarrh,” including Accounts of Several Hun- 
dred Cases. By Georce M. Bearp, A.M., 
M.D., Author of “Our Home Physician,” 
“Eating and Drinking,” “ Stimulants and 
Narcotics,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


The book is the direct result of the av thor’s prac- 
tical investigation, and it deals with its subject with 
a thoroughness and care which the serious nature of 
the ailment has long de ded.—Scientific American. 

Dr. Beard’s methods of investigation have been the 
best, perhaps, that could be adopted in the circum- 
stances. The work will be very interesting not only 
to physicians, but to the hundreds of persons who 
suffer annually from the annoying disease of which it 
treats.—N. Y. Evening Post. ' 

His work is written in such plain, simple language 
as to be intelligible to every reader. It will interest 
all who may chance to peruse it; while those who are 
afflicted with the malady discussed, or indeed with 
other forms of nervous derangement, will find it high- 
ly instructive.—Chicago Tribune, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ea Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 


TRADE -MARKS, CAVEATS. 

MUNN & CO., 87 Park Row, New York, Proprie- 

tors of the Sorentirio Thirty-four years’ 

experience as Solicitors of Patents. Hand-book on 

Patents, with full directions and advice, sent free. 

18 ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gsv.1. Rexp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


— Absolutely pure. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other 


POWDER 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 


reparation makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 
—— without fear ofthe ills resulting from heavy 
ndigestible food. &#” Commended for purity and 
wholesomeness Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


MORGAN PARK 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A first-class Preparatory School for Bays. For full - 


information send for Catalogue. 


THEY ALL IT! 

= “Inking, only 
COLUMBIAN PRESS, Self - Ink- 
ing, from $25 to $56; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses frem 
$3 50. Send stamp for catalogue to 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal 


VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE. 


With Hints for their Improvement. By Na- 
THANIEL Hittyer Post 8vo,— 
Cloth, $1 75. . 


Will be read with a lively interest. * * * The style of 
the writer is simple, direct, pointed, and elegant. The 
book has a high, moral tone, abounds in maxims of 
good — sense and wholesome advice, and can- 
pot fail to afford entertainment as well as valuable in- 
struction. It is the production of a thoughtful mind 
and is adorned by a uniform expression of elevated 
and generous sentiment that must ap eal to the heart. 
of every true American villager.—lV. Y. Times, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


PRINTING PRESSES 
from $1.00 to 8150. 
Book of Type, 10c. Circulars free. 
Sample Package of Cards, 10c. 
YOUNG AMERICA COMPARY 
36 MUBBAY STREET, NEW YORE. 


> 


ANGOSTURA BITTE 


An excellent appetizing Tonic of exquisite flavor, now 
used over the whole civilized world, cures ka 
diarrheea, fever and ague, colics, and all disorders of 
the digestiveorgans. Try it,but beware of counterfeits. 
Ask your grocer or druggist for the genuine article, 
manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. SIEGERT & 
SONS.—J. W. Hanoox, U. S. Sole Agent, 51 Broad- 
way. P.O. Box 2610, New York. 


DOKER’S BI’ TERS,” THE BEST 
Stomach Bitters known—uneqnalled for 
their medicinal properties, and for their fineness 
as a cordial. Beware of counterfeits and imita- 
tions similarly put up. For sale 4 druggists, 
enone liquor merchants, and L. UNKE, Jr., 
le Agent, 78 John St., N. Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


EUN (School for Boys), 


Sing Sing, N. Y. 

One Hundred — to West Point and Annapolis in 
last seven years. Preparation for College or Scientific 
Schools equally thorough. For Catalogue, send to 

Col. H. C. SYMONDS (late U.S. Army), Principal. 


| AT CELLULOID 
SOMETHING NEW. 
representing the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell and 
Amber. Thelightest, handsomest, & strongest known. 
Sold by Opticians and Jewellers. Manufactured «ee 
SPENCER OPTICAL MFG. CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


NOW READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS, 


Volume VIII. 


M‘Clintock & Strong's Cyclopedia 

Subscribers who fail to receive this volume through 
Agents can send their orders direct to the publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. | 


CLEAR Lilliputian Cigare,““Graduates”(3 inches), 
1 per 1000. Sample box by mail, 30c. 

HAVANA M. AGUERO, 246 6th Ave., N.Y. 
F. A. HINRICH’ 

English Archery, Lawn Tennis, &c., 
NEW YORK. 


yee A YEAR for honest, intelligeit business 


men or 
Address J. B. CHAPMAN, Madisen, Ind. 


A week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatiettr & Cv., Portland, Me.’ 


— 


g 79 A Week. $12 day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tavz & Cv., Augusta, Me. 


$5 to $320 per day at home. Samples vorth $5free. 


Address Stinson & Porttand, Me. 


Be PAY toeell our Rubber Pribting Stamps. Samples 
free. TAYLOR BROS. & co., Neveland, Ohio. 


> 


$t., Boston, Mass. Established 1547. 


New business; light work. © 


> 
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pa 
me despair of ever being able to find a cure, Or even a ———— - 
elief. In fact, when I —_ the use of CuTiouRa, my 
imb was so raw and tender that I could not bear my 
weight on it without the skin cracking and bleeding, 
and was obliged 1 about on crutches. I com- 
menced to use the Curioura in April, and at once t 
salized ita beneficial effects. It gradually drew the 
MORGAN PARK, Cook Co., Ill. : 
= 
Yours truly, P. P. 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
88 Camp St., New Onveans, Dec, 26, 1878. 


to 


> 


[Avevsr 9, 1879,’ 


‘other one coming.” 


VERMILYE & CO. 


f 


- 


a 


SHE DON’T LOOK SO. 


Groror. “Don’t be alarmed, he isn’t chasing us.” 
Ae George dear, don’t let go just yet; 


Mary. “ Oh, she so relieved! 


BANKERS, 


Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau St., N. 7. 


Buy and sell ON COMMISSION, for cash or on margin, 
all securities dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange. 
All issues of Government Bonds bought and sold at 
market rates, free of commission, and on hand for 
immediate delivery. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN to EXCHANGES 
OF BANKS. IN. WASHINGTON FOR ACCOUNT 


PAT, ‘SPLIT BAMBOO BOW 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


. MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&2™~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


Prints cards labels Ac. larger sizes 
For business or pleasure, young or your own ad- 


FLORILINE, 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH, 
Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites, or 


living ‘‘animalcule,” leaving them rly white, im- 
arting a delightful fragrance to the breath ; it is per- 
elicious as cream. ” Prepared 


harmless, and 
GAL. up, No, 493~Oxford Street, London, 

ngland, and retailed everywhere in the United States 
at 50 cents a bottle. 


HARPER'S 


LATEST ISSUES. 


OTs. 
* 65. ‘‘ Fora Dream's Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 18 


56, Lady Lee's Widowhood.. By E. B. Hamley.... 15 


. 6T. A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 
55. Basildon. By Mrs, Alfred W. Hunt........... 15 
659. John Halifax, 15 
60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin............ 10 
61. Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By — 
62, The Zulus and the British Frontiets,. By 
10 
63. John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope shosese 15 
64. The House of Lys. By Major-General W. G. 
65. Henry Esmond. By W.M., ‘Thackeray 15 
66. The Life of Charles Leyer. By W. J. Fitzpat- 
67. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick... 1 
6S. The Green Hand. By George Cupples........ 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harper & BroTuers send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


States, on receipt af the price. 


eriden, Coun 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


The ONLY Oil Stove made with WIRE GAUZE 
inside the reservoir, on the p rinciple of the Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy Safety Lamp, making it absolutely non- 


explosive. 

AWARDED. 
The Highest Premium—a Medal—at the Paris 
Exposition of 1878 for 


Safety, Capacity, and Durability. 


Made in four sizes—one, two, three, and four ‘burn- 
ers. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


THE ADAMS AND WESTLAKE M’F’G CO., 
CHICAGO. 


Marvel of Success, 


The history of this specific (Thermaline), brief 
as it is, is a marvel of success. Put upon the 


| market last year, it has already acquired an un- 


precedented sale, and not a single case is known 
in which it has failed. to effect a cure. The evi- 
dence of the curative value of Thermaline here 
in this city and vicinity, is equally positive. Per- 


sons known to us suffering from malarial infec- 


tions, who had been trying the old remedies for 
weeks without relief, have been promptly and 
effectually cured by this new remedy.—San- 
dusky Daily Register. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post -Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
peR’s WEEKLY and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wegxty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; , In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazag, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. W. 


CONGRESS WATER, 


>ronounced by Physicians and Connoisseurs to “J the 
y ater Known. Nothing 

Crude to irritate the Mucous 
sold 1 by all eading Druggists, Grocers, Ho 


Dey 


there might be an- 


agony. 
class of diseases is 


There are probably a majority of the human race suf- 
fering from kidney complaints. They show themselves in almost protean 
shapes, but always to the injury of the patient. They cause indescribable 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


Its properties are diuretic, which are specially adapted for such cures. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. ) 


In 20 Semaiene, of superior 
English make, suited to every s a 
of writing. A Sample of each, 
trial, by mail, on receipt of 25 ea 
Ask your ‘Stationer for the 
Spencerian Pens. 


Ivison, Blakeman,Taylor,& Oo, 


CHEST. Cor,9™ — PHILADELPHIA 


x 
*300. 


YO ENE 
European Guide-Dook 


By W.: PemBroxe Ferrivee. 


IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
Whe Volumes sol sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. IL. ‘Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 

Sweden, and Spain. 


ce Hither of the Volumes sent by mait on receipt of 
Three Dollars 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproxe Ferriper. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
— MARSHALL’S 
PREPARED CUBEBS 


‘And Cigarettes, 

A Sure Remedy for Catarru, 
in the Hrap, AstuMa, 
all Disrases of the Turoat, 
Hay-Fever, Foul Breath, &c. 

JAMES B. HORNER, 
59 Maiden Lane, N.Y.,U.S.A. 

Sample box by mail 

age prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents Sold by Druggists. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY. 


For both sexes. Excels in health, wants pee disci- 
pline, good teaching. , home comforts, and low charges. 
THOMAS HA INLON, D.D., President. 


WJOHNS 


TOS 


Liquid RS SBES Boiler Coverings, 
Steam ‘Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, 
DesCRIPTIVE Paice List 


H.W. JOHNS ‘CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


BY HEALTHFUL LIVING 
is the scientific idea, and the LAWS OF 
HEALTH, an 8-page quarto monthly, is the best 
exponent of this idea. 50 cents a year; sample copies 
free. Address ROBERT WA > M.D., 
Editor, Wernersvilile, near Reading, Pa. 


St. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


Term opens October 15, 1879. Tuition, No ‘ean 
tras. For circular address RY COCK, Dean 


ANNUAL ECORD 


Science ald Industry for 1878. 


Prepared by Prof. Spencer F. Bairp, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the As- 
sistance of some of the most Eminent Men of 
Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00.: (Uniform with the volumes for 
1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877.) 
The Complete. Set; 8 vols., for $15 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S22 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
_ United States, on receipt of the price. 


THE 


INK 


Used by the Governments of the United States and 
Canada—also, Harper's, Leslie's, N. Y. Tribune, N. Y. 
Sun, N. Y. Post, and Phila. Ledger, &c.—is made by 


W. D. WILSON & CQ., Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


1, post- 


HARPER 


I. 

MOTLEY'S NETHERLANDS, History of the Unit- 
ed Netherlands; from the Death of William the 
Silent to the Twelve Years’ he With a full 
View of the English-Dutch Stru age greg Spain, 

- and of the oa and Destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. By Joun Loturor Mort ey, LL.D., D. C.L. 
With Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Vellum Cloth with Pa- 
per Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. Sold 
only in Sets, 


READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected 
from Foreign and a ns Edited b 
Joun Riowarp GREEN, M. » Honorary Fel. 
low of Jesus College Oxford.“ Three Parts in One 
Volume. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 

IIL. 

THE TASK. A Poem in Six Books. By WituaM 

CowPeER. me, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, # cents. 

MARMION. A Tale of Flodden Field. A Poem in 
Six Cantos. By Sir Watrer Soort, Bart. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. : 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. A Poem in Six Can- 
tos. By Sir Water Soort, Bart. 32mo, Paper, 25 
cents ; Cloth, 

VI. 

THE RIVALS AND THE SCHOOL FOR SCAN- 
DAL. Comedies. By Ricuarp 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL ALLIES—NOT ENEMIES. 

By Epwarp ATKINSON. Paper, 20 cents; 
Cloth, 35 cents. 


VIII. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. By W. J. Fitz- 
PATRIOK. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


THE LOVER’S TALE. By Atrrep Trnnyson, 
32mo, Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. 


xX. 
HISTORY.-HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HiS- 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


XI. 3 
THE LAY OF THE LAST. MINSTRE 


A Poem 
in Six Cantos. . By Sir'Wa.rsr Soort, t. Samo, 
Paper, 20 cents ; oth, 85 cents. 


HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the eck. 
sion ms Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James II., 
1688. By Davi Hume. New and Elegant Library 
Edition, trom New Paper Labe Plates. 6 vols, 8vo 
Vellum Cloth with Pa Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $12 00: 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND 4NDUS.- 
TRY FOR 1878. Prepared by Sprnoer F, 
Bairp, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
with the Assistance of some of the er Eminen 
Men of Science in the United States. i 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform ‘with the volumes for 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877.) The Complete 


Set, vols., $15 00. xiv 
WARREN’S ASTRONOMY. Recreations in Astron- 
omy. With Directions for Practical and Telescopic 


Work. By the Rev. H. W. Wagren, D.D. . With 83 
— and Maps of the Stars. 12mo, Cloth, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in Paper, except where other wise 
specified. ae 


The Green Hand. By GrorcE Curries. . 15 cents. 


| Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick. 15 cts. 
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MATTY OF GREYSPARKLE. | 
By JUSTIN MoCARTHY. 


THE inhabitants of the village of Greysparkle, 
a charming little place on the southern coast, w 
thrown into much excitement in the middle of éne 
August by the preparations fora regatta. This re- 
gfatta might naturally have been an exciting affair 
in such-a place under any circumstances, but in 
this instance it had a peculiar and, to Greysparkle, 
i significance. Many regattas might fol- 
‘ow through all the far-succeeding years, but none 
a have the importance of that regatta, or could 
emace its memory. As well might a man forget 


1, Matty wins the canoe race. % Southwell and I spent the day 


together. 3. The smoking room on the roof. 4. “‘The lovers start up confused.” 


head, and thus stood motionless, with her eyes still on the sea.” 
MATTY’S ADVENTURES. 


the name of his first love, or a mother the birth 
of her first child, as Greysparkle forget this, its 
first regatta. For this was Greysparkle’s celebra- 
tion of her coming of age—her formal announce- 
ment, wrbi et ordi, that she had set up for herself. 


Up to that time she had merely been known as a 


little village or collection of houses not far from 
a fashionable bathing-place. But Greysparkle 
had been growing. It was really a beautiful place. 
It lay on the very edge of the sea, and a great 
amphitheatre of cliffs embraced and sheltered it 
on the landward side. No bitter wind vexed it 


even in the or the raw keen spring. 
To the left of 


spectator, who stands on the 


shore and looks seaward, stretches out a long 
curving line of white cliffs, ending in a bold head- 
land, blanched almost as much as if it were cov- 
ered with snow. On his right the cliffs were col- 
ored of a deep red by some strange and charming 
fantasy of nature, like some of the Devon sea 
ramparts, and on their heights they were all grassy, 
and rich in trees and shrubs and hedges. The 
cliffs, or “ bluffs”? as they would eall them in 
America, were easily scaled, and were mounted 
in many places by gentle and gradual paths. Any 
of these paths soon brought the explorer to a 
sweet and smiling country, with roads delightful- 
ly shadowed by trees, and gardens brilliant in 


flowers, and thatched cottages, with honeysuckle 
all round their ancient porches, and more than 
one old church and parsonage; and simple pathet- 
ic church-yard. The softness of the climate, the 
sheltered sea, left to the place none of that blight- 
ed and sterile aspect which is so common to the 
sea-side village, with its sand-strewn fields and 
stunted back-blown trees. Such a place could 
not remain long unknown ; and there came an en- 
terprising person from London, who built a great 
hotel in front of the sea, prevailed upon the rail- 
way company to give the village a»station all to 
itself, advertised every day in the London papers, 
and had a table-d’hote dinner every evening. This 
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innovator had a stiff little battle to fight in the 
beginning, for many of the local gentry and the 


older residents of whatever class would much . 


rather have kept the place as it was, and were 
opposed to all manner of change, even in the 
sense of improvement; as, indeed, Mr. in 
says, the vast majority of the human race are, 
and at all yom | been. But there was no 


grow and become popular; to be built upon, and 
to set up fot itself: The regatta, which was got 
up under the patronage of the local gentry, mark- 
ed the formal cessation of all opposition to the 
progress of Greysparkle. All classes, the gentry, 


' the shop-keepers—a class increasing every day— 


the speculative builders, the lodging-house keep- 
ers, the people who let out pony-carriages, the 
fishermen, the boatmen, and the proprietors of 
bathing-machines, were thoroughly united, and 
the regatta was to be Greysparkle’s Declaration 
of Independence. 
The writer of this narrative happened to be 


‘among the visitors to the place at this momentous 
epoch of its existence. He felt bound to throw 


his soul as far as possible into the enterprise. 
When Dr. Johnson was on a visit to Plymouth, 
it will be remembered that he so completely iden- 
tified himself with the controversy between old 
Plymouth and the makers of the new docks—the 
“ Dockers,” as they were scornfully called—that 


f the place, which was to’ 


he declared he hated a docker; and when there | 


was talk of a new water supply for the dockers, 


he denounced the proposal, and declared that the — 


rogues ought to be allowed to die of thirst. The 
present writer, being unfortunately in no sense a 
Dr. Johnson, could not succeed in identifying him- 
self so completely with the hopes and passions of 
his temporary residence, and, in fact, while sub- 
scribing toward the expenses of the regatta, was 
inclined to wish that he might be spared the 
trouble of looking at it. 

The regatta came off in due course, and had to 
be seen; and need not be described. The one 
event in it which really interested me was a canoe 
race to be engaged in by “lady” residents of Grey- 
sparkle. I was curious to know who were the 
lady residents who would paddle their own canoes 
for the diversion of the spectators, and what the 
definition of “lady” might prove tobe. Curiosity 
became only further aroused when it was report- 
ed that the wind being unusually strong and the 
sea strangely rough, the committee were for leav- 
ing out the ladies’ race altogether, but that one 
lady insisted on its having its place, and declared 
that if no one else went out, she would go over 
the course in her own canoe, and claim the prize. 

“That will be Matty, sure,” I heard one boat- 
man say to another, as I stood among a little crowd 
on the road above the strand. 

“ Like enough,” his friend assented. ‘ Matty’s 
the girl to have her way.” , 

Matty had her way im this instance evidently, 
for the race came off. Three canoes only ran, al- 
though six had been entered. The women who 
had entered three of the boats withdrew from the 
contest because of the roughness of the sea. 
From the moment of the starting one canoe led, 
and I knew the-rower by the shouts of “ Matty, 

Matty,” all along the beach. Matty made splen- 
did way until, as she and her nearest rival were 
going round the buoy which marked one extreme 
of the course, the boat of the rival suddenly went 
‘right over, and the rival was in the sea. Matty 
shot back in a moment, evidently to the help of 
the rival, but some vigorous hands had already 
tumbled tke rival into another boat. The rival, 
drenched and utterly discomfited, gave up the 
contest, and made for the nearest part of the 
strand, where she crept out in her bedraggled 
garments, looking about as crumpled up and un- 
dignified as Zenobia could have looked, according 
to Gibbon, when her courage gave way, and she 
made up her mind to save herself at the expense 


- of her friends. 


Meanwhile the thigd competitor had had time 
and opportunity to shoot beyond the chivalrous 
Matty, who had lost her place through her anxiety 
to help a rival in distress. The cause of Matty’s 
falling behind only awoke fresh sympathy with 
her and new hopes for her success. Her one 
competitor was far ahead, but Matty settled her- 
self in her seat as composedly as though they 
-were both waiting for the word to start, and then 
with one or two movements of the paddle her 


canoe shot forward with a flight like that of one - 


of the swallows, who were all day skimming the 
water. ‘Somehow I felt sure that Matty must 
win. - It seemed to be only in the fitness of things 
that she should win. In any case, she must have 
what politicians sometimés call a moral victory, 
for the race was all ler own until she stopped to 
help the upset rival. 
Loud cheers along the shore and cries of “ Mat- 
ty, Matty,” and clapping of hands. One would 
not like to be the other woman if she should win. 
But she will not win. Matty is gaining on her at 
every stroke; is ‘close to her; is up with her; ‘is 
bow to bow with her ; has passed her ; has reached 
the goal, and the gun fires, and Matty has won; 
and I am as much rejoiced as if Matty were one 
of my sisters, my cousins, or my aunts. 
_ The beginning of the next race obtained very 
little attention from at least the native popula- 
tion on the beach, for Matty’s canoe was now ob- 


- served to be making for the shore. The girl had 


received her prize and her congratulations from 
the flag-ship of the committee, and was now turn- 
ing homeward. 

There was applause from all the hands—large 
and small; brown, red, and white; old and skin- 
ny, young and brawny; clean and dirty—as the 
canoe of the successful competitor touched the 
shore and the heroine herself leaped out. She 
strode manfully through the throng of admiring 
friends, some of whom grasped her hands, while 
others who could not find a hand of hers attain- 
able, clapped her on the shoulders and slapped 
her on the back, The heroine took all this with 
a reugh good humor which had, however, a dash 


of sullenness in it. She even recommended 

some of her more demonstrative admiters not to. 
“bother,” and not to “make fools of themselves ;” 

and in ‘one ‘or two instances she gave to obtrusive 

friends what I have heard described as “a clout” 

‘of her paddte. The persons thus rebuffed did not 

seem to mind it; evidently this was well known 

to be “ pretty Matty’s way.” : 

Pretty Matty herself was a strapping girl, fully 
five feet ten in height, with short dark hair, and 
a skin the color of dull brass. She was decided- 
ly handsome, for she had fine features, and, as 
she opened her mouth to laugh or scold, she 
showed splendid teeth. But her whole appear- 
ance, manner, and bearing were so decidedly mas- 
culine, that one might have taken her at first for 
a young seaman. For her greater ease and com- 
fort in rowing she had put on a jacket and trou- 
sers, such as any boatman-lad might wear. She 
was certainly a very odd specimen of the Lady 
Resident to whom the rules of the race had re- 
stricted the privilege of competition. As she was 
pushing her way across the beach through the 
crowd, a tall young man came pushing his way 
toward her. At half a glance one could see that 
he was a gentleman. A little more than half a 
glance enabled me to see that he was an old ac- 
quaintance of mine. Any surprise I might have 
felt at seeing him there was quickly swallowed 
up in the amazement I felt when I saw the man- 
ner in which he welcomed the heroine of the race, 
and was welcomed by her. She'saluted him at 
first by tossing her paddle into the air; then as 
they came nearer they clasped hands with a fer- 
vor like that of embracing lovers; and finally the 
heroine took my friend’s arm, and they walked off 
together. The crowd followed and cheered them 
for a while, and then gradually dropped behind 
and allowed the pair to go their way. It would 
seem as if my friend had a recognized right to 
act as the guide and guardian of the stalwart lass 
in the trousers. 

, Three years before I had been very intimate 
th Southwell Deane, the young man who had 
just walked off with Matty. During the greater 
part of the interval I had been in America, and 
had not had time to look him up since my return. 
He was the son of a man whose father had made 
a great deal of money in trade, and who had of 
late been endeavoring to confound himself with 
county families. Southwell was his father’s only 
son, and followed no profession, having, indeed, 
no need of any. He liked to play at being a lit- 
erary and artistic youth, and it was because of 
this peculiarity on his part that he and I for a 
long time found ourselves thrown a good deal to- 
gether. I liked him much—any one must have 
liked him. His tastes were singularly refined, 
almost overrefined. There was something femi- 
nine in the fastidious delicacy of his ultra-seaghet- 
icism. He was, however, manly. He 
was emphatically a man to go tiger-hunting with. 
His father did all he.could to spoil him, but had 
not succeeded. 

Now what on earth did Southwell Deane want 
of the companionship of Matty in her canvas 
trousers? Why, when I was in the States, I had 
several letters from him, telling me of his 
sionate, inextinguishable, amaranthine, sempiter- 
nal love for the sweet and pretty daughter of a 
painter whom we both knew; of his love for her, 
ay, and of her confessed love for him. I thought 
the lovers would have been married long before 
my return to England; fer although Southwell 
gave me to understand that his father did not by 
any means welcome the match with a painter’s 
undowered daughter, and had far grander notions 
about a marriage connection, yet I knew well 
enough that the elder Deane was far from being 
an old savage, like Mr. Osborne, in Vanity Fair ; 
and I could not doubt that Southwell would have 
his way in the end. And now what was become 
of all this romance? What has Southwell to do 
with the friendship of this Amazon of the Grey- 
sparkle beach? Has he married the painter’s 
daughter, and become a painter himself; and is 
Matty his model for some masterpiece to be re- 
jected by the Royal Academy next spring ? 

I asked a question or two about Matty from 
various folk upon the beach, and I heard that she 
lived alone with an old father, who was rheumat- 
ic, very idle, and rather given to drink ; that she 
kept a shop, or rather a sort of large booth, near 


‘the beach, and sold all manner of things, from 


Greysparkle pebbles and shells to coffee and ci- 
gars; that she owned a boat or two, and did some 
fishing; that she had a rough tongue and a little 
of a temper, but that everybody liked her. Then 
I ventured to ask if any one knew the young man 
who had given her his arm. Oh yes, they all 
knew him now. He was always with Matty. He 
was son of Mr. Deane, of London, who had bought 
an estate three miles from Greysparkle, and was 
very rich. Young Deane had been hanging on 
to Matty since April; he saw her for the first 
time last season. Was he in love with her? 
Well, folks did say so, to be sure; and she seem- 
ed very fond of him like; but she was a queer 
sort of girl, Matty. Did people think he was go- 
ing to marry her? Well, there was talk of that 
kind—anyhow, it would be of no use for him or 
another to come with any palaver of a different 
kind to Matty, for Matty was a good girl, sound 
to the backbone, and would be very likely, I 
was assured, to reply to any dubious proposals 
by breaking the proposer’s head with her oar. 
Truly an honest and spirited girl—but to be 
Mrs. Southwell Deane! Is this the fate my un- 
fortunate friend is really preparing for himself ? 
Has he thrown over that sweet, refined, charming 
girl, with whom he said he was in ‘love, for this 
Penthesilea of the fishing boats ? 

I went next day, when the bustle of the tta 
was all over, to see Matty’s shop. It was a long, 
low, one-storied wooden building. The large win- 
dows of it were without glass, and were used in 
great measure as show-cases for some of the va- 
rious articles which Matty sold. A long counter 


or bar ran down the one room almost, but not 


quite, from end to end, leaving a passage at ei- 


1 ther extremity for the proprietress to go in and 


out. The whole place reminded me of some of 
the little bazars we may see in the back streets 
of Venice, where everything is sold at a fixed 
and equal price for each group or department of 
articles—everything on this counter so much, 
everything on that counter so much, more or less. 
Miss Matty’s shop was certainly stocked in a way 
that testified to her energy and worldly success. 
It was quite a little store-house of miscellaneous 

s. It was now well thronged with customers 
of all ranks, from the lounging London visitor to 
the Greysparkle boatman. It was evidently the 
thing to drop in at Matty’s shop. 

There was the young lady herself behind the 
bar or counter. She did not always or long re- 
main behind it, but kept bustling in and bustling 
out, talking all the time, now answering a ques- 
tion, now passing the time of day, now advising, 
now scolding. She was dressed, as the police re- 
ports would say, in the garments suitable to her 
sex, but looked in her petticoats rather more like 
a smart young sailor than she had looked in her 
pantaloons. A Cherubino of the fishing boats 
might have looked just like this, if he were sud- 
denly compelled to disguise himself in a woman’s 
dress. A curious eye might have observed, in 
the silver brooch and the silver bangles that Mat- 
ty wore, the evidences of a taste somewhat differ- 
ent from that which a girl with her surroundings 
was likely to have. I thought I knew, whence 
these ornaments had come. 

Clearly her shop was an institution of the vil- 

, and she was a potentate here in 
her own little domain. e did not reign by vir- 
tue of any fascination derived from suavity of 
manner or bland desire to please, but indeed ap- 
peared to take more trouble to repel customers 
than other hostesses usually do to attract them. 


Her ruling theory seetned to be that the stock she — 


had provided contained everything, and in each 
case the very thing that any respectable and right- 
minded person could possibly desire to have, and 
that to ask for anything she did not happen to 
keep was to insult the shop, and expose at the 


same time one’s own vulgarity and depravity.- 


The distinctions drawn by her between legitimate 
and illegitimate demands were often so incompre- 
hensible in themselves as to admit of no other ex- 
planation than that which I have suggested—that 
whatever she did not happen to sell no one could 
ask for without disgrace. 

“ Soda-water, Sir? Did you say soda-water ? 
Oh no, Sir. No soda-water here, I can assure 
you.” And she turned with disdain from the 
young man who asked the question, and plunged 
at once into the friendliest talk with a more fa- 
miliar customer, as if to intimate to the degraded 
person with a liking for soda-water that she de- 
sired no further converse with him, and now mere- 
ly wished to emphasize the distinction to be drawn 
between him and less guilty spirits. 

“ Any lemonade, then ?” the unabashed stranger 
asked, addressing his question to the back of her 
head, as she would not look round. 

“Lemonade? Of course we have lemonade.” 
She did not deign to look more than half round 
at him, but the emphasis on the “ of course” was 
of tremendous import. It seemed to say, “If 
you had become at all accustomed to decent so- 
ciety here, you must have known that we keep 
lemonade. What a creature you must be not to 
know it!” 

“T should like a glass of lemonade,” the per- 
severing one went on to say. 

“ Lemonade, yes, of course. You said soda- 
water. Soda-water!” As she poured out the 
wretched creature’s lemonade she did her best 
to give it an additional acidity by the manner in 
which, without looking at him, she continued to 
repeat in a low tone of utter scorn the offensive 
name of “ soda-water.” 

“Sponge-cake, miss? Oh no, miss. Oh dear 
no! I dare say you can get s e some- 
where in the town, but no one asks for such a 
thing here.” 

“Don’t you ever have ‘it ?” 

“Sponge-cake? Oh no,never. So that’s you, 
Jemmy. Yes, I’ve got the money for you.” And 
Matty ostentatiously engaged in conversation with 
the new arrival, Jemmy, as if determined to hear 
no more on the subject of sponge-cake. 

“Don’t you keep cake of any kind ?” the aston- 
se hd young lady who had coveted sponge-cake in- 


quired. 

Matty first frowned, then waved her hand to- 
ward the counter generally, as if to intimate that 
a sufficient answer might be found there. 

“Yes, I see you have some Madeira cake.” 

“We always have Madeira cake,” was the stern 
answer. 

_Thardly knew what to ask for under such con- 

ditions as these. I am not a lucky man in any 
moment of emergency, or good at seeing my way 
promptly out of a difficulty. The chances were 
many to’one that I might have asked for some- 
thing the place did not possess, and of which it 
would be an offense to impute to it the posses- 
sion. The variety of properties was considerable. 
There were cakes of various kinds which might, 
for all my untutored eye could tell, have included 
sponge-cake, but I don’t eat cake at one o’clock 
in the afternoon. There was lemonade I now 
knew, but lemonade does not agree with me. 
There was a tea-urn, and I saw a coffee-pot; 
there were fruits, and shells, and toy boats, and 
dolls dressed as fishermen and fishwives, and 
there were tickets for a forth-coming charitable 
bazar. From various conversations, even in the 
short time since I had entered the place, I could 
make out that our champion paddler acted as a 
kind of savings-bank for many of the less thrifty 
people of her own class. They either gave her 
their money to keep for them when they were in 
a provident fit, and alive to the fact that they 
were not likely otherwise to keep it long, or she 
seolded or wheedled them out of it, and stowed 
it away safely for them, and doled it out again 


| 


grudgingly, insisting on an explanation being ful- 
ly given of the cause of every expenditure, She 
was, in fact, a sort of benevolent despot in her 
own class, and had become something of a pow- 
er all along the beach and away back into the 
town. Iam sure she could not have been more 
than five-and-twenty years of age. I began to 
look on the girl with respect as well as with in- 
terest. 

Meantime I was thinking of what I 2 ag to 
ask for in order to excuse my remaining in the 
place. No excuse, indeed, seemed to be exactly 
called for. The proprietress did not take the 
slightest notice of me, and apparently did not 
care how long I remained. To try to induce any 
one to buy anything would have been, as I after. 
ward observed, about as far beneath the dignity 
of this sturdy young woman, as to condescend 
to keep spon ke because a chance school-girl 
might haply ask for it. But I was suddenly re. 
lieved from all embarrassment on that score by 
the appearance of one who absorbed the atten- 
tion alike of my heroine and myself. This was 
my friend, Southwell Deane. 

His manner was extraordinary. He went quiet- 
ly and directly up to the girl, who was then deep 
in a controversy with a fisherman on the general 
subject of his deportment to his wife and his duty 
to his family. The moment he touched her arm 
and spoke her name, she let drop the fisherman 
and her duty as a monitress; and withdrew with 
Deane into a little corner inside the bar or coun- 
ter, where, full in sight of all the company, he 
and she remained for a while in what seemed 
to be very earnest conversation. Now and then 
some one came to the counter and asked for 
something, but Miss Matty did not take the 
‘slightest heed of the request. Southwell on 
or twice seemed to call her attention to the ex 
istence of neglected customers, but she only shook 
her shoulders impatiently, and allowed them to 
wait or go as they would. At last, after fully 
half-an-hour’s talk, she seemed to come sudden- 
ly out of a dream and back to business again. 
Even then, however, her manner did not show 
any inordinate anxiety to propitiate slighted cus- 
tomers, for she only rapped the counter loudly 
with her knuckles, and called out in the tone of 
one entitled to protest against unnecessary per- 
secution, ‘“‘ Now, then, was anybody wanting any- 
thing ?” 

Southwell was about to leave the shop, and I was 
preparing to put myself in his way, when he look- 
ed in my direction and.saw me. He seemed very 
confused at first, and his face flushed; then he 
smiled in his old way, frank and sweet, and in an- 
other moment we were so deep in talk that, for 
the while, I forgot my wonder about Matty. 
When I had answered all his questions about 
what I had seen in the States, and what I pro- . 
posed to do with myself now in England, I was 
beginning to put a question or two on my own 
account, when he suddenly said : ° 
“Come, let’s go out somewhere, and have a 
long talk. But first—do you know Matty ?” 

“Only saw her yesterday for the first time.” 

“You seem to have found the way here very 
quickly, then,” he said, with a‘laugh. “Come, you 
must know Matty; there is not a finer girl in the 
world.” 

He brought me up to Matty, and introduced me 
as one of his closest personal friends. The girl 
received me with something like the savage dig- 
nity of a gypsy queen, and at once admitted me 
of her friends. I was addressing her awkwardly 
as “‘ Miss ——;” for I really had never heard her 
family name, when she cut me short. 

“Oh! bother Miss , callme Matty. Ifyou 
are a friend of Southwell’s, you are a friend of 
mine ; and that’s all about it.” 

So I, too, called her Matty ; and she asked my 
name, and called me by it. In a moment, and by 
virtue of Southwell Deane’s introduction, Matty 
and were brothers. 

Southwell and I spent the day together. He 
dined at my hotel. “‘ You must go to see my father 
to-morrow,” he said; “ but I must have you for 
this day all to myself. I only go home at night, 
and when I can’t help it. My father and I don’t 

t on very well at present. I dare say you will 

ear the story of my iniquities pretty fully from 
him to-morrow, and Ill leave him to tell it.” 
a “Does he think you are in love with Matty 
ere ?” 

“ You bet,” said Southwell, adopting a West- 
ern Americanism, out of compliment, no doubt, to 
me and my recent travels. He seemed perfectly 
good-humored and self-satisfied. 

“ And are you ?”’ I asked, bluntly. 

“My dear fellow, everybody is in love with 
Matty. You'll be in love with her the day after 
to-morrow at the furthest.” 

“ Isn’t she a little rough—a trifle uncouth ?” 

“She is just exactly what our Matty ought to 
be. Justthe least shade less rough and rasping, 
and she would not be our Matty.” 

_ “ But—‘ our Matty’—don’t the very words seem 
rather to excuse your father ?” 

“Why so? Matty isn’t either rough or smooth 
for him. She doesn’t want him.” 

‘ “ Perhaps he thinks you are going to marry 
er. 

“Well, and suppose I were ; what, then ?” 

“‘ He wouldn’t quite like the idea, I presume.” 

“‘T presume he wouldn’t. But if he had let 
have my way before, the question would neVer 
have arisen. I wonder, however, whether Mon- 
sieur mon pére ever thought of asking himself if 
it were at all probable that Matty would marry 
me. It would not be an easy task for any mam 
to induce Matty to give up her independence, and 
put her neck into any matrimonial collar. She 
wouldn’t marry Aim—that I can tell him.” 

“Southwell, I don’t think it right for you to be 
so much with that girl. What on earth ever put 
you into a humor for such companionship ?” 

“Companionship? Sheis one of the few com- 
panionable women I have ever met. She’s as 
good a fellow as ever lived. Just you come up 
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with me some evening after she has put up her 
shutters, and we'll have a smoke with her.and 
her jolly old father together.” 

“ Does Matty smoke ?” : 

“ Of course she does ; and not your feeble fem- 
inine cigarettes, but a good honest cigar, or a 
short pipe, for that matter. I tell you what, the 
man will have ‘secured a real companion for life 
who can prevail upon Matty to marry him.” 

“ Stuff !—you are only talking in this way to 
astonish me. You cannot have changed so much 
in so short a time. Tell me, Southwell”—TI was 
determined to send a home-thrust through all his 
nonsense— what has become of Miss Shields ?” 

The dusk of a beautiful summer evening was 
deepening softly round us as I put this question. 
We had not had lights, and I could but indistinct- 
ly see the expression on Southwell’s face. There 
was a second or two of silence, during which I 
only heard the long heavy throb of the waves on 
the beach. It was a moment of keen suspense 
to me. Suppose she should be dead! 

Southwell spoke at last in a half-defiant tone : 


“Oh! Emily Shields is all right; at least I 


uppose hope so.” 
I Have you and she had a quarrel ?” 

“No, Emily Shields is not a girl for quarrel- 
ling.” 

“ Does she approve of your companionship with 
the young lady who smokes ?” 

“Emily Shields has not felt called upon to in- 
terfere with any of my movements just yet, at all 
events. But we needn’t dispute about things, 
old man, you and I; need we? My father will 
cordially go in with you for any quantity of rep- 
robation of me whenever you give him the op- 
portunity. For the time being, will you come 
with me, and we’ll smoke a friendly cigar with 
Matty?” 

«“ And drink a glass of grog with her, perhaps?” 
I said, with stern sarcasm. 

“Well, Matty doesn’t drink any grog herself. 
But she isn’t a Good Templar; and I dare say 
she will be very happy to mix a glass for you and 
me. Anyhow, we’lltry. Come, then; we mustn’t 
keep Matty waiting too long.” 

It was rather an odd sort of smoking party we 
had that evening. The smoking-room was the 
flat-roof of Matty’s shop or shed, to which we 
mounted by means of a ladder and a trap-door. 
There we sat—Matty and her father, and South- 
well and I. A little table and some camp-stools 
were already set out there; and Matty smoked a 
cigar with us, and complacently mixed our grog, 
although I am bound to say she did not drink any 
grog herself; and she put stern limitations on 
her father’s drinking. It was a delicious night. 
The sea rolled in below our feet waves of a soft 
silver-gray, and the sky, too, was of silver-gray ; 
in the deepening dusk there was hardly any dis- 
tinguishable horizon line ; and one who allowed 
his attention for a moment to be withdrawn from 
the realities of things might have been now and 
then in some doubt as to whether the boats he 
saw rowing past him were gliding through sea or 
through sky. It seemed a shame and a sin to be 
drinking and smoking and laughing on such a 
night, in sight of such a scene, and in such com- 
pany. I wonder what the passers-by—they were 
happily not many—could have thought of us as 
they saw us perched upon that roof, with our. out- 
lines clear against the quiet sky, atttheard our 
jokes and our laughter and our songs. For we 
| Sang—positively sang! The father of our host- 
ess sang something about pirates “ Sailing down 
on the coast of wild Barbar-ee ;” and Matty sang 
a song which had a good deal of “ Yo ho” in it; 
and Southwell sang ; and I struck into the chorus 
of everything, giving thersame air to each, and 
not knowing anything of the words. We had 


much chorussing ; and, indeed, we made the wel-. 
The passers-by | 


kin ring somewhat untunefully. 
probably set the whole exhibition down as an- 
other of the mad but chartered freaks of our 

Matty—that is to say, the -by who were 
native to the place. Those who, like myself, 
were only residents of a few days, shuddered, 
doubtless, as at the o of some drunken 
rowdies. In the midst of our revelry we were 
aware of a little carriage which suddenly stopped 
in. front of our house, as if its occupant was curi- 
ous to make out what we were all doing. I grew 
rather ashamed of our performances, and hushed 
my part of the choir. 

_ “Go on, go on !” Southwell said, in an impera- 
tive and even angry under-tone ; “don’t stop! 
Well done, Matty! Keep it up, Matty !” 

He shouted her name in a wild way, and for 
the moment seemed as if he had lost all self-con- 
trol. This puzzled me; for I knew very well that 
he had barely tasted once or twice the grog that 
had been set before him. I could not understand 
the meaning of such reckless bravado. 

The little carriage presently rattled away. 

“ That was my father !” said Southwell, quietly, 
his tone and manner all changed for a moment. 

“Was that really the old gentleman ?” Matty 
asked, in a pitying voice. “Dear, dear—well, 
well! I’m thinking it’s a bad thing, Southwell, 
to annoy him so much, We can’t have luck, I’m 
afraid, if we plague the poor old gentleman so.” 

__ “Tam heartily ashamed, for my part, of hav- 
ing anything to do with it,” said I, utterly dis- 
gusted with the whole affair; “and, Southwell, 
I think you are wholly in the wrong, and ought 
to go straightway and beg your father’s pardon.” 
Southwell said nothing, and our fevelry very 
Soon came to an end. Never again, for my part, 
I resolved, should my voice be heard in chorus 
from the roof of Matty’s shed. I went home much 
wondering whether Southwell’s father and friends 


would not be justified in committing him to the 


charge of some private lunatic asylum. 

Next day I paid a visit to Mr. Deane the elder. 
He received me very kindly, and at once plunged 
into talk about his son. He told me frankly that 
he blamed himself in great part for the absurd 


course into which Southwell had plunged, for it 
Was owing to his interference that 


uthwell’s en- 


| and beg of them to save his son. 


gagenent with Miss Shields had been broken off. 
e admitted that Miss Shields was in every way 
just such a girl as Southwell ought to marry, ex- 
cept for the fact that she had no money, and that 
her father was not a man of family. Her father, 
however, it seemed, was a man of spirit ; for when 
he found that such an objection as that was raised 
to his daughter, he peremptorily refused to hear of 
any engagement being kept up between Southwell 
and her ; and however Southwell might be willing 
to rebel against the authority of his father, Em- 
ily would not consent to act in open defiance to 
the wishes of hers. Therefore the engagement 
‘had been broken off, and from that time South- 
well had been acting in the wildest way. Last 


- season he had made the acquaintance of Matty ; 


and now there was no keeping them asunder. He 
feared Southwell would marry her and take her 
away somewhere. Southwell was behaving like 
a madman about her—outraging all laws of de- 
cency. 

“T saw them myself last night,” Mr. Deane 
said, bitterly, “ drinking and singing and shout- 
ing with a gang of drunken sailors !” 

Happily I was able to give a somewhat differ- 
ent, version of the last night’s transaction, bad as 
it was. And I did not hesitate to acknowledge 
my own share init. Matty did not drink, South- 
well hardly drank, and there were no sailors, 
drunk or sober. I told Mr. Deane all that I knew 
about Matty, and assured him that all I knew was 
to her credit, and did all I could to persuade him, 
although I was not always quite persuaded of it 
myself, that the whole acquaintanceship was only 
a passing freak of Southwell’s, which would end 
in nothing. I could not help owning, however, 
that Southwell’s sudden infatuation for Matty 
appeared utterly inexplicable, and certainly quite 
irreconcilable with anything I had ever known 
of him before. The question now was, whether 


anything could be done to bring Southwell back 


to decency and sanity. Could this be done by 
enabling him to renew his engagement with Miss 
Shields ? Mr. Deane declared that if that were 
possible, it would give him such delight that he 
would go to Miss Shields and her father himself 
But he feared 
it was all too late. Southwell seemed to have for- 
gotten the girl; and was it likely any girl of re- 
finement and of spirit would marry him now ? 

It did not seem to me likely. But still there 
was a chance, and perhaps the only chance, in 
that way. The best thing we could do was for 
me to speak to Southwell on the subject frankly 
and firmly, and‘give“him to understand that his 


‘father would now be glad to see the engagement 


renewed between him and Miss Shields. At least 
I could find out, perhaps, whether he had really 
ceased to love the girl, and transferred his affec- 
tions to the strapping Matty. I promised to see 
Mr. Deane next day, and tell him all that I might 
have learned. 


My way home lay.close to one of the ancient | 


church-yards I have already mentioned. Nowhere 
around Greysparkle was there a spot more lovely, 
and generally more lonely. I left tho road fora 
few moments to enter the church-yard and lounge 
about there. But I was not exactly in the mood 
appropriate to the gentle and pathetic solitude of 
a country church-yard. I could not have kept my 
attention fixed for five minutes on Gray’s “ Elegy” 
if I were to win a Monthyon Prize by doing so. 
I recognized the fact, and turned toward the high- 


‘road again 


In front of the church-yard was a broad open 
space—open, that is, save for a great tree in the 
centre, with wooden seats round it. When I 
passed in through the gate of the church-yard 
there was no one in sight; but now, as I turned 
to leave the place, I could see that a man was 
sitting on one of the seats under the tree. In an- 
other moment I saw that it was Southwell, and 
that he was looking eagerly along the road that 
led from Greysparkle, as if he were expecting 
some one. The spot, indeed, was well contrived 
for such a lovers’ meeting as we are told on great 
authority journeys end in. I made up my mind at 
once that there was to be a lovers’ meeting here. 
I felt both anger and contempt for Southwell 
Deane, a man of education and refinement, who 
could forsake the memory of a girl well worthy 
of the best man’s love, to pass his time with an 
honest and ignorant Amazon like Matty. 

I did not want to see their meeting; I much 
preferred to know nothing about it; and I went 
back into the chureh-yard, far out of sight or hear- 
ing of any meeting that might take place under 
the tree. I lay down on the grass and looked 
up at the sky through the leaves and boughs, and 
appeased my soul by meditating on the follies of 
man and the poor thing that man is in general, 
until I fell asleep. en I woke and opened my 
eyes, I saw by the descent which the sun had 
made that I must have slept more than an hour, 
and I remembered an appointment in Greysparkle. 
I had barely time to get home, and I hastened to 
the gate of the church-yard. I hardly thought now 
about the lovers’ meeting ; or if I did think about 
it, I only wondered at the ease and quickness with 
which I had supplied myself with the conviction 
that a lovers’ meeting was about to take place 
merely because I saw hwell Deane sitting un- 
der a tree. But now I reach the gate; I am 
opening it; and behold, there, under the tree, is 
Southwell Deane, still sitting, and it ts a lovers’ 
meeting, for he is not alone. I can only see him 
partly ; his back is turned to me; but ‘I can see 
that there is a girl with him, that his arm is round 
her waist, and that her head is resting on his 
shoulder. What is to be done now? I must go 
on—I have my own business to attend to; the 
public highway is free to me, and is part of my 
property as a tax-paying citizen of this empire. 
I am not to be kept a prisoner in an old church- 
yard all day long because a young blockhead 
chooses to make an appointment with a village 
virago. If they see me, I can’t helpit. If they 
know that I have found them out, that is their af- 
fair. I took trouble enough to keep out of their 


way, and to avoid seeing them. I fell asleep in 
the grass, and probably soaked into my system 
damp enough for a chronic rheumatism, because 
of my anxiety to avoid them. If there were any 
other way out of this, I would take it to avoid 
them now; there is no other way—and so, for- 
ward ! 

The lovers are still.folded in each other’s arms. 


Of her I can only see the back of a dark head 


and part of a dark dress. I do not, however, 
stay to study the pair or their attitude of affec- 
tion, but only pause for the moment to consider 
whether it would be possible for me to pass by 
them unseen and unheard, and so save them from 
needless embarrassment. I make up my mind 
that it would not be possible, and besides, why 
should I take any trouble to save them from em- 
barrassment? They deserve no such considera- 
tion from me or from any one. There they sit 
in the open day, under the full light of heaven— 
at least under so much of it as the thick screen 
of that great old tree permits to visit them—do- 
ing their love-making unabashed. My friend Mr. 
George Boughton might make of the scene— 
the tree and the loving pair underneath it—a 
charming companion picture, or rather contrast- 
picture, to his ‘‘ Wane of the Honey-moon.”” Only 
Matty would look rather an uncouth sort of her- 
oine for an idyllic love scene. Now, then, to dis- 
turb my pair of lovers. | 

I rattle and clatter the gate of the church-yard 
noisily and viciously. The lovers start up con- 
fused. I lose sight of her for a moment as she 


_ withdraws to the other side of the tree ; but South- 


well looks really scared, and somehow seems 
hardly restored to any ease on recognizing me as 
the disturber. 

I advance quietly toward him. 

“ Southwell,” I say, with a certain digiity and 
impressiveness of manner, “I regret to .,ave in- 
terrupted you. 
ing a8 @ Spy on you.”’ 

“‘ Of course not, old man ; who ever thought of 
such a thing ?” 

“‘ But Iam going to see your father to-morrow, 
and I shall be sorry to have to tell him that I 
have been an unwilling witness of so signal an evi- 
dence”—I was now growing really elogquent—“ of 
your extraordinary and inexcusable infatuation.” 

All at once the flow of my eloquence was check- 

I became conscious of a wondering pair of 
eyes fixed on me which were not Southwell’s, and 
which certainly were not Matty’s. Southwell’s 
companion had come out from behind the shelter 
of the tree, and stood blushing, embarrassed, and 
withal evidently a little amused, in front of me. 

She was a very pretty and graceful girl, shorter 
than Matty by about a head, and not more like 
Matty in other respects than Julia Mannering was 
like Meg Merrilies. It was Emily Shields, 

I stood for a moment in utter confusion. Then 
Southwell burst into a great shout of laughter. 

“ You did not expect to see Aer here ?” he said. 
“You and Miss Shields have met before; and I 
want you both to be very good friends. Come, 
Emily ; I suppose we had better take him into 
our secret. Don’t you guess it already? Can’t 
you catch the idea ?” a, 

I could not say that I exactly caught the idea. 

“No? Did you never read the Roaring Girl, 
by Dekker, or some old fellow like that? It was 
there I the idea, I assure you.” 

Yes, I could see it all now. In that neglect- 
ed masterpiece of English comedy, The Roaring 
Girl, the “ madde girle,’”’ Moll Cutpurse, helps 
two forlorn lovers out of their distress. The fa- 
ther of the youth will not allow him to marry the 
girl he loves, because, although a gentlewoman, 
she is poor; and with the aid and connivance of 


the Roaring Girl they get“up just such a little 


plot, to frighten the father into giving his con- 
sent, as Southwell and Matty had been playing 
off in Greysparkle. 

“ Wasn’t it sweet of her?’ Miss Shields said, 
with tears coming into her eyes. “ Any other 
woman would have been offended by the very 
thought of such a thing, and would have believed 
that she was lowering herself, or making herself 
ridiculous. But she didn’t*care, so long as she 
could do Southwell—I mean, do us—a service.” 


. In all my gratification at finding that South- 
' well was not the idiot or the sneak I was begin- 


ning to suppose him, and that he and his true- 
love were likely to be happy, I could not help 
feeling a pang of doubt on the score of poor Mat- 
ty. Wasit right to subject her even to a momen- 
tary suspicion? Oh! all ye true lovers, what 
egotists ye are, and how pitiless in your egotism ! 
To be sure, Matty did not care and does not care 
what anybody in Greysparkle or elsewhere says 
about her; and what harm could the little com- 
edy, which will do so much good to others, do to 
her? . To Matty it would no doubt in any case 
seem a capital practical joke. Even if she were 
not spirited to it by genuine good nature, she 
would probably enjoy the mere fun of the thing. 
So I put my scruples away and congratulated my 
friends. I knew better than they did that I might 
safely congratulate them. I was able to put 
them in the best of spirits by assuring them that 
the elder Deane would only be too happy to go in 
person and beg Emily Shields to marry his son, 
if he thought that by doing so he could save 
Southwell and the family name from the fascina- 
tions of the Roaring Girl of Greysparkle. : 
he plot of which I was now a member turned 
out.a complete success. I went to Mr. Deane 
and urged on him the wisdom of endeavoring to 
induce Southwell to return to his engagement 
with Emily Shields ; and Mr. Deane. appealed to 
Southwell’s better feelings ; and Southwell was 
moved, and consented. Then Mr. Deane himself 
went to Miss Shields’s father, and in the most en- 
gaging style of what Burke calls a “ proud hu- 
mility’” pressed Southwell’s proposal, and suc- 
ceededs The marriage took place almost imme- 
diately, and the bride and brid went to 
France. I know that they both paid Matty a 
visit before they left Grevsparkle for London, 


I was not, I need hardly s.y, act-_ 


where they were to be married. I know, too, that 


only that would have let out the whole plot. 
Even as it was, I can not help thinking that Mr. 
Deane must have had some suspicion in the end 
that he had been the subject. of a pious fraud. 
But he was glad to be reconciled with his sén any- 
how ; glad to be relieved from the terror that had 
seemed impending over him, and he was not dis-~ 
posed to ask any inconvenient questions of For- 
tune. 


some work to do which was to be finished within 


rem#ined at Greysparkle and worked. I did not 
see Matty for many days. And now the time 
had come for me to leave Greysparkle and go 
back to London; and on the eve of my going I 
received a letter from Southwell, telling me about 
the delightful days he and his wife were passing 
in a charming cottage at Fontainebleau. He sent 
a friendly message for Matty; and I made up my 
mind to bear her the message, and say good-by to 
her on my own part at the same time. , 

It was evening, and the sun was going down. 
Matty was not in her shop; but her father told 
me she had gone down to the beach to look after 
her boat, and he pointed to the place where the 
boat was usually lying. 
strand, now almost wholly deserted, for one class 
of residents were dining, ang another class were 
supping. I soon saw Matty. 

I found her on the very margin of the sea, 
She was sitting on the side of her own boat that 
lay hauled up on the strand just. above the reach 
of the water. She was leaning upon her paddle, 


was looking fixedly out across the sea. The girl’s 
side face was turned to me. It looked singular- 
ly handsome, I thought; and the melanchely of 
its expression lent to it a sweetness. and even a 
certain intellectual dignity which I had never 


} seen in Matty’s face before. Just as I came 


near she withdrew one hand from her paddle 
and rubbed her eyes. Then she heard my voice, 


—off the water, this way—tion’t it ?” 

I admitted the fact. Then I gave her South- 
well’s message, and told her that I was going 
pressed a kindly regret. 

“ Everybody’s going away from Greysparkle, it 
seems to me,” Matty said. Then, after a pause, 
still looking out to sea—“ That way over is 
France 

“* "Mat way over is France, Matty, sure enough.” 

YA long way off, though, I know—I couldn't 


mpt at a laugh. “And I don’t see what I 

should want there, anyhow. 

that they are in France.” 
‘I had known well enough what Matty was 

thinking of when she spoke of France. 

“You were a true friend to them, Matty.” 

“Poh! that’s nothing. What harm did it do 


friends. I would have gone under that water to 
help him!” | ; 

“He knows that well, Matty; arid you may be 
sure he will never forget you.” 4 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t know about that. 
Sometimes I think I’d rather he did forget me; 
for I’m only a poor ignorant: girl, and I’m often 
ashamed of myself and my ways; and I don’t 
like the notion of the lad’s remembering what a 
dreadful creature it was that. he used to know at 
Greysparkle. But what’s the odds anyhow wheth- 
er he remembers me or forgets me? I shall al- 


Matty let her paddle fall from her, and stood up.’ 
She clasped her hands behind her head, and thus 
stood motionless with her eyes still on the sear. 
She did not speak or look round asI left her; she 
did not even seem conscious that I was leaving. 
I looked back once or twice, and saw her still in 
the same attitude. She was now absolutely alone 
upon that part of the beach.- Whenever I think 
of Greysparkle, I always see that beach at the 
hour of sunset, and the figure of the lonely girl, 
with her hands clasped behind her head, gazing 
fixedly across the sea that divided her from.the 
France to which the friends had gone whom-she 
had helped to make happy. ; 


the comedy was really all the while touched at 


faithful a friend. I wonder was that, too, the 
case with Matty of Greysparkle ? 


TAPESTRY AT WINDSOR. 


It was Gower who drew the regal picture: 


“«“The Quene was set at Deys, 
Under her glorious stentit capital, 
Among proud tapettis.” 


It was Chaucer who drew the other: 


‘On the walles olde portraiture 
Of horsmen, haukes, and houndes, 
And harte deere full of woundes— 
Some like bitten, some hurte with shot.” 
It is on the search for such “ hurte deere” “ on 
the walles,” for such “proud tapettis,” as the 
same is being worked or manufactured, that a 
place is come upon that fits admirably, that must, 
in a few short touches, be described. . 
It is a neat ornamented villa, halved by the 
bright white steps that lead up to its porched 
door; it is a neat ornamented villa, with neat 
parlors on either side of it, with neat parlors (or 
other rooms) behind, with more neat parlors (or 
other rooms) up the easy stairs above. Standing 
there in its own garden, that stretches round it 
back and front, it is amidst sweet fresh air that 
is brave and life-giving and alight with sun; it 
has at its feet roods and roods of soft green 
lawn. 


flowers—tall-spiked some of them, red and vio- 


‘they would gladly have had Matty at the wedding, — 


I did not go to town for the wedding.’ I had_ 


a certain time now rapidly running out, and so I 


I sauntered along the — 


which she held between both her hands, and she 


and looked up with a resolute effort at a smile. - 
“Sun was in my eyes,” she said—“ dazzles one _ 


away, and had come to say good-by. She ex- . 


gét there in my canoe,” she added, with an at- - 


I was only thinking’ 


tome? I liked the lad Southweli—he and I were | 


ways remember him, and that’s enough for me.” - 


I have always fancied that the. Roaring Girl of . 


the heart by the youth to whom she proved so - 


Near by are borders of the brightest — 
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